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must always continue to hold its place in the good opinion 
of women who wish to be beautiful and attractive. Its 
purity is such that it may be used on the tenderest and 
most sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 


(Established over 100 years—z2o International Awards. Be sure you get the genuine.) 
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NOTES 


NGLAND’S LOVE FOR AMERICA has 
always been duly proportioned to the size 
and efficiency of the American Nayy— 
one of the consequences of sea power 

which has so far escaped even Captain Mahan’s 
erudite attention. Just at present the Ameri- 
can Navy has reached its acme, as a matter of 
history, having more ships and better ships than 
ever before, with more men, and just as good men 
—there will never be any better. Moreover, France 
is threatening England’s African possessions, and 
it makes a thorough and workmanlike job for 
Great Britain and the United States—arcades 
ambo—to administer chastisement to two Latin 
countries, one of them in decadence and the other 
in trouble over its perverted population sense. 
Hence Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech and 
the general British air of pride in the victory of 
the Americans at Manila, together with a sense of 
proprietorship in any glory accruing to them, as 
near relations—and no longer poor ones. 

That is over on the other side of the water. On 
this side we have always been fond of England, 
and the English have long served a useful purpose 
in our polities by frightening a timorous popula- 
tion into a reactionary conservatism which is the 
choicest specimen of its kind. We have a rather 
vivid recollection of the Trent episode, when our 
navy was fully occupied, and a more recent, if less 
pronounced conception of the Venezuela incident, 
when George Canning and James Monroe stood 
together in a blaze of newly and suddenly discov- 
ered glory. These things being as they are, and 
the British taking comfort in the fact that they and 
the Americans are both English, it is not strange 
that the heart of the man in the ‘‘States’’ should 
warm toward the now well-conducted inhabitants 
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of the country whose history was his own until 
1776. 

Yet there is surprise felt in many quarters at the 
completeness of the rapprochement, and, in- 
deed, it is surprising. It is no exaggeration what- 
ever to say that there is a better feeling between 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and the United 
States, and in the English-speaking world in gen- 
eral, than has been known-since James Otis became 
the custodian of its liberties in 1762 against the 
usurpations of George III. For the first time in all 
these years, we learn from the London Chron- 
icle that a hundred thousand men will gladly 
march under the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes through the city of London, to show how 
fond they are of us; and for the first time in these 
136 years the mention of England or the waving 
of the British flag is nightly greeted with applause 
in our theaters of all degrees, to show how fond 
we are of them. And, moreover, everybody seems 
to be heartily glad of it. The sentiment of Captain 
Josiah Tattnall, ‘‘Blood'is thicker than water,’’ is 
distributed more thickly than either, for all that 
its originator, after helping England to whip the 
Chinese, had not the slightest hesitation about fir- 
ing on his own flag throughout the civil war. 



























THE SURPRISE IS REALLY in the sudden de- 
velopment of the sentiment. To the secular eye it 
began with the messages of condolence sent from 
every nook and corner of the earth where the Eng- 
lish flag waves to President McKinley after the de- 
struction of the Maine. The attitude of the prime 
ministers of the Australasian colonies in sending the 
message direct, ‘‘because they are related to us,’’ 
instead of through the more usual and formal 
diplomatic channels, was pleasant to the Ameri- 
can. So was the kindly Canadian settlement of 
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the Alaskan boundary dispute. And so, to all 
our large and growing family of cousins, must have 
been the lowering of the victorious star-spangled 
banner in grief for the taking off of Gladstone 
throughout the country generally, during the pass- 
ing week. 

But the first signs of approaching friendliness 
were undoubtedly to be found in current poetry. 
Miss Edith M. Thomas, Miss Caroline Duer, and 
a host of newspaper poets may be quoted on the 
American side, and Dr. Richard Garnett, Mr. 
Frederic Myers, Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, and 
Mr. Alfred Austin on the English. 

Of dialect verse, there is an example or two— 
none the less serious for being clad in a jocose 
garb, and curious enough to be worth quoting. 
Some unknown rhymester prints a cockney effusion 
in the London Chronicle, already referred to, 
which concludes: ' 

And the answer it runs through the nytions whenever ar con- 
due’ offends: 

“Grite Britain? Git ’awf-a-brick ready. She ain’t gort no 
friends.”’ 


No friends? It mye be, but we might ’ave. 
as none will efface, 

Ther’s a tie as no folly can loosen, the tie between men 0’ 
onerace * * * 

And nor, when the sky’s clardin’ over, the sarnd of the 
battle is near, 

The voice of our race stawts a-speakin’, the ’int as it offers is 
clear: 

‘Friend Jonathan—+s’ posin’ you warnts us—remember we ’re 
’ere.’’ 


Ther’s writin’ 


This is almost identical, mutatis mutandis, 
with the offer from this side held out by Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers in his insufficiently. appre- 
ciated With the Band. This particular poem is 
dedicated to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose muse has 
been too much occupied with preaching to descend 
to mere amenities. Its title is If There Ever 
Comes a Day, and it opens thus: 


You ’re a-scrappin’ ev’ry minnit, 
Tommy A. 
An’ you look on this here earth, 
An’ the people what is in it, 
As your legacy from birth, 
Tommy A. 
You’ve a damn unpleasant fashion 
When your bloody bugles play, 
Of a-boundin’ in a passion, 
An’ demandin’ right of way;— 
With your helmet on your head 
An’ your tunie all of red, 
An’ your bloody bugles playin’ 
All the way from Mandalay to Bombay; 
But— 
Go, it! all the same, 
Tommy A., 
Tommy A., 
For we ’re partial to your name, 
Tommy A. 
Half a million Boys in Blue 
Drink a health, you brute, to you, 
And they ’ll cheer you from Bombay to Mandalay, 
Tommy A. 
Half a million Boys in Blue 
fiave a sneakin’ love for you, 
An’ perhaps they ’ll prove it, too, 
If there ever comes a day 
When a brother need a brother for to help him on his 


way, 
Anywhere this side of hell and Mandalay, 
Tommy A. 


This does not exhaust the list by any means; 
but it will serve to show that the matter of closer 
international relations between the members of 
the English-speaking race is not a mushroom 
growth hastened by the hothouse air of war and 
rumors of war. On the contrary, the verse of 
the poets, minor and major, for a number of years, 
serves to show that the man who reads contempo- 
raneous poetry may know more of the world’s state 
of mind than the man who reads the newspapers. 


A BAND OF ASPIRING AUTHORS must at 
once go to the front and put an end to the war, 
Otherwise it will be impossible for them to be 
authors. No one reads anything nowadays except 
pictures and stories of the boyhood of our admirals. 
What does any one care for books? Even the great 
Zola is reported as grieving in his corner because 
no one thinks of him, but only of the war. In 
England, it is reported, they still read, and failing 
all else, a general emigration of our lite men 
might be advisable. Mr. G. W. Cable i deeady 
there giving readings in the houses of Mr. Barrie 
and Dr. Nicoll at 10s. 6d. the ticket. At home the 
fledgling author runs a new and insidious danger. 
The Eastern publishers are accepting books liber- 
ally, we understand, with a jocose little clause 
inserted ‘‘war permitting.’’ This allows a genial 
expansion of the heart towards the owners of man- 
uscript and entails no risk for the publisher. 








A SIGN OF FRIENDLINESS to Spain on the 
part of France which has escaped general obser- 
vation is reported from Paris. 

The body of the illustrious negro, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, for some time absolute master of San 
Domingo, was buried, by order of Napoleon I, in 
the little cemetery of the Fort de Joux, near Pon- 
tarlier. For some time past negotiations have been 
progressing between the French and Haytian gov- 
ernments for the transfer of the patriot’s remains 
to his native soil. M. Hanotaux now considers 
that it would be inopportune to allow a demonstra- 
tion which might be misinterpreted. Toussaint 
L’Ouverture will therefore remain unexhumed until 
after the war. 

In view of the fame which public elocutionists 
rather than historians have made for L’Ouverture 
in this country, it is strange that this grimly hu- 
morous incident should have been overlooked. 





YONE NOGUCHI, from San Francisco, issues 
The Twilight, appropriately named, asit is prob- 
ably the last of what the public knows as ‘‘freak 
magazines.’”” The Twilight is full of the rude 
serawls of M. Takahashi and the mystical poetry 
of Noguchi, as strange and wonderful as this curi- 
ous Japanese always is. But the unique thing 
about The Twilight is its ingenuous appeal for 
subscribers: 

Stop Tay BatrLinc, O AMERICANS AND SPAN- 
1aRDS! Buy THE TWILIGHT, THIS MAGAZINELET, 
AND READ IT UNDER THE SPRING SHADE OF TREE! 
Wuat Happy Resignation! Lay Tuy WEAPONS 
AsIDE, O My ComMRaDEs ! 














PORT OF MANILA 


ADMIRAL DEWEY had no sooner captured the 
harbor of Manila than the newspapers added the 
entire group of the Philippine Islands to the new 
colonial empire which they are founding. Then it 
was discovered, to the confusion of Sunday editors, 
that almost no one knew 
anything about the Phil- 
ippines, or even Manila, 
and that the literature 
on the subject was sur- 
prisingly small. Re- 
turned missionaries 
found themselves ele- 
vated to a position of 
great importance. 

Manila, in case the 





army of occupation suc- 
ceeds in pacifying the 
country, will be a fash- 
ionable resort in a year 


or two, we suppose. 
Mr. Flagler may perhaps 
be induced to build a 
hotel there. . For Ma- 
nila is already a considerably civilized place, 
with as much as a telephone system and elec- 
tric lights. The city proper, La Ciudad, is 
described as a dead city, a hot, dried-up place, full 
of monasteries, convents, barracks, government 
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BUSINESS STREET OF SAN SEBASTIEN 


GENERAL VIEW OF MANILA 


CHURCH OF SAN SEBASTIEN 


buildings, and ruins left by former earthquakes. 
But on the opposite bank of the river Pasig, con- 
nected by a handsome old stone bridge, lie various 
suburbs and pleasant suburban villages. San 
Sebastian is the mercantile quarter, and in the low 

: houses alongits principal 
street immense fortunes 
have been made, and 
doubtless will be made 
again when less troubled 
timescome. The Church 
of San Sebastian is a 
modern affair, made of 
iron, the whole building 
being brought from 
Spain and set up on 
its arrival. The other 
faubourgs are Bim- 
ondo, Tondo, Santa Cruz, 
San Miguel, and the 
especially aristocratic 
quarters of La Ermita 
and Paco. 

Life cannot, however, 
be very pleasant in Manila. There is no love 
lost between the Spaniards fresh from Spain and 
those born on the islands, and there is the fiercest 
envy between the whites and the half-castes. 
There is occasionally a performance at the Span- 
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HUMORS OF THE WAR AS SEEN IN FRANCE 
EDISON’S LAST TWO INVENTIONS 





We know two hor- 
rible ones, the sub- 
marine boat with a 
corkscrew, and the 
explosive whale. 


The submarine de- 
scends rapidly be- 
neath a Spanish 
vessel, 





The whale is offered, and 
swallows a kind of fish 
covered with a ite 
which the monster adores. 


The explosive whale is 
esigned to destroy the 
Spanish whalers which 
hunt the cetacean in the 
waters of the New World. 


ish theater, but it is rare. The chief amusement 
of the native population is cockfighting. 

Outside Manila, even after four hundred years of 
Spanish rule, the islands are not thoroughly known. 
General Merritt may become a discoverer and ex- 
plorer, as well as a conqueror. 


THE GREEDINESS FOR NEWS which has 
seized, like a prostrating disease upon the editors 
of this country, is capitally illustrated by the stories 
that come from the very heart of war. Key West 
is the heart of war correspondence, at least, if not 
of war; yet it appears that there are times when 
news is as scarce there as it is in an extra edition 
of a metropolitan daily. But the local paper must 
have its news and bring out its extra editions, for 
all that: And so the war correspondents, as they 
cool their heels over the veranda railings of the 
Key West Hotel, post up bulletins to the effect that 
Sampson has had three horses shot from under 
him in an engagement with the Spanish, or that 
Schley was wounded while heading a cavalry 
charge, and the guileless Key West editor immed- 
iately gets out an extra. 

The news which the censorship lets through is 
about as authentic as this Key West editor’s. 
And before the censorship was rigid, the telegraph 
poured northward thousands of words shining, not 
with the light of truth, but with almost superhu- 
man imagination. After the bombardment of San 
Juan, a correspondent who had been at least fifteen 
miles out at sea the whole time sent the elaborate 
account by an eye-witness of the scenes in the 
streets of Porto Rico’s capital during the time. 
With inflamed language he described how ‘‘Pau- 
line, the beautiful daughter of the Governor, and 
the richest catch of Porto Rico,’’ stood by her 





This fish is nothin 
than a terrible ex 
bomb, with a clockwork 
movement which retards 
the catastrophe five or six 
days. 





Invisible, it fastens 


Two hours after- And the submarine, 
itself to her side and wards the vessel sinks mounts to the surface 
the cork-screw makes without knowing to sharpen its cork- 
silently a large why. screw. 


wound 
. 





else When the Spanish There is a risk that 
osive}] | whaler gets the whale on this machine might be 
his harpoon it explodes as_ dangerous to neutrals, but 
bi as_the!ship a | war has its necessities. ,, , 
side iE 

| 


ee if 


father’s side as the shells fell all around them. 
The father, it seems, urged his child to leave, but 
she swore that she would never desert him, and 
that together they would drive those pigs of Yan- 
kees from San Juan’s streets should they dare to 
land. 

This, any one will admit, is a rattling good story 
to come from a man so completely at sea as the 
correspondent was regarding any real facts. 

The papers commonly contain warnings against 
news coming from Madrid. The great public, which 
is only half freed from the magic of print, cannot 
be too well nor too often warned against news 
emanating from friend as well as foe. 


MISS MARIE CORELLI’S LIBEL SUIT 
against Mr. Leonard Smithers has already been 
noted in these columns. It will be of interest, 
therefore, to extract from the famous front page 
of advertising in The Atheneum the small 
notice which it is expected will be as balm to Miss 
Corelli’s wounds. 


PUBLIC APOLOGY. 
TO MISS MARIE CORELLI, 

I hereby express to’ you my regret that in a book published 
by me, called Literary London, statements have ap- 
peared which are damaging to your reputation and position 
as an authoress, and I undertake not to sell any more copies 
of the book until the passages complained of are eliminated. 
I authorize you to publish this apology. 

Signed, LEONARD SMITHERS, Publisher, 


It is a downright shame that we cannot have 
more of this sort of thing in America. There is a 
comic side to the artistic life in England which we 
sadly lack here. One only resource is now much 
worn with use, and our paragraphers will soon find 
that even lampoons of Mr. R. H. Davis pall upon 
the public taste. 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED FRESCO BY GHIRLANDAJO 


A NEW PORTRAIT has been discovered of 
the man who gave America its name. Vasari, in 
his account of the life and works of Ghirlandajo, 
speaks of frescoes done by that artist in the chapel 
of the Vespucci in the Church of the Ognissanti in 
Florence. These frescoes had been covered up, 
and the Ghirlandajo paintings were only known 
through this presumably incorrect note of Vasari’s. 
But the old chronicler, as has so often happened, 
has been proved veracious after all, and under vari- 
ous encrusting layers of whitewash have been found 
the frescoes originally described in his page. The 
special interest in the portraiture is, of course, the 
picture of the young Amerigo at the age of twenty. 
In 1616 the fresco was covered up, but in 1898 it 
comes out in a very admirable state of preservation. 
Amerigo Vespucci is the figure of a youth who is 
kneeling at the left, directly by the foot of the 
central figure. 


THE PROCESSES OF LITERARY JOUR- 
NALISM by which reputations are procured for the 
extremely young nowadays have their drawbacks. 
Prematurity of fame carries with it the danger of 
untimely dignity and old age. In the days of 
antiquity, say a quarter of a century ago, an 
author of thirty-eight was not only a young man, 
but a young author as well. Nowadays, either he 
has never ‘‘arrived,’’ and never will, or he has 
been a celebrity ‘for a decade and is now sinking 
into the mingled distinction and obscurity which is 
old age. 


What else can it mean but this when a young 
man like Mr. Barrie appears in collected ‘editions, 
and writes introductions to the definitive editions of 
other novelists? The question of collecting the 
works of a novelist when he has barely begun to 
write was discussed more or less widely at the 
time of the appearance of Scribner’s Complete 
Kipling. But the question of introductions is 
still fresh. Why should Mr. Barrie write an in- 
troduction to Mr. Cable’s new edition of The 
Grandissimes? An introduction, we fancy, 
ought either to bring forth new facts, or to crystal- 
lize critical opinion in a final word. Now, if Mr. 
Barrie has ever been to New Orleans, it was for a 
three days’ stay at the St. Charles Hotel. And if 
through his pleasant intimacy with Mr. Cable he 
has derived fresh information as to the historical 
background of Mr. Cable’s fiction, would it not be 
better for that author to write his own judgment? 

If, on the other hand, a delicate appreciation of 
Mr. Cable’s charm is what is forthcoming, we could 
find a better place for it than the early pages of 
this new edition. Mr. Barrie’s views of The 
Grandissimes might make a capital magazine 
article. But that they can form an integral and 
necessary part of the final form of that novel we 
fail to see. And it seems as though Mr. Barrie . 
were clapping a white wig on his thirty-eight-year- 
old head and playing the patriarch. 





MARK TWAIN is to become a dramatic writer 
It was time, if he did not wish to be the only au- 
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thor left who had not turned dramatist. He is, 
however, to be an adapter (frankly, not covertly, 
as are so many playwrights), and is to prepare for 
the stage three German comedies, including a new 
one by Blumenthal and Kadelburg. We sincerely 
hope financial success at least will attend this 
venture. 

Mr. Clemens’ financial reverses are very pa- 
thetic, and very distressing to him. They are also 
very distressing to the public. About once a year 
this favorite author and a chorus of his friends 
raise a loud cry of lamentation and launch a new 
volume upon the world. The quality of literary 
work turned out from Mr. Clemens’ wailing place 
has not improved with these successive volumes. 
If the playwriting will only remove his burdens so 
that he may again be blithe and happy, every one 
will rejoice. 





MISS ANNIE RUSSELL recently produced a 
play at a matinée at the Empire Theater to prove that 
she was not merely a sentimental ingénue. Her 
effort was laudable, but she showed poor judg- 
ment in her choice of material. So perhaps she 
should not be severely judged for her failure to 
create an illusion. The fact remains that in réles 

‘for which she is usually cast, she nearly always ap- 
pears to advantage; but in The Scenario, by 
Mrs. Ethel Watts Mumford, she appeared at a 
great disadvantage. Nevertheless, let us give her 
credit for having presented a work that offers so 
good an object-lesson to young dramatists who still 
have their art to learn. The Scenario. bears the 
marks of the kind of work that is the result of 
‘inspiration.’’ It might have been written over 
night—at a white heat. No, not at a white heat— 
the dialogue is too clumsy. Mrs. Mumford had an 
idea, a nice, little, ingenious, and apparently prac- 
ticable idea for a play, and a three-act play she 
proceeded to make of it. The idea is that a father, 
to avenge the murder of his son, goes to the woman 
who had committed the crime, and, on pretense of 
reading the scenario. of a play to her, relates the 
details. Now let us see how Mrs. Mumford has 
developed this idea. In the first act we witness 
the murder. A young American woman is married 
to a Mexican half-breed and forced to keep a gam- 
bling hell. She determines to steal his money and 
to run away with her lover. The husband detects her 
in the robbery, strikes her, and meets his death 
from her knife. In the second act we find the lady 
in Paris, where she has been launched as a success- 
ful actress. She learned to speak French without 
an accent, we presume, in her early youth at one of 
the Parisian convents. A prince, ‘‘the Prince,’ 
they call him in the play, wants to marry her. 
Her former lover, now her ‘‘cousin,’’ wants to 
blackmail her. She tells ‘‘the Prince’’ the story of 
the murder, leaving out all reference to the lover. 
‘The Prince’’ pities her, and admires her more than 
ever. In the third act the old greaser father comes 
in to read the scenario to the great actress. Quel 
bétise! as they: say in the native city of ‘‘the 
Prinece.’”’ As he closes, the father thinks that his 
victim has escaped him. She is dead. 

The performance was notable for one feature, the 


acting of Mr. W. F. Thompson, as the half-breed 
husband. It was a most elaborate and subtle char- 
acterization. 





UNDAUNTED by the fact that another ex-lead- 
ing woman of a New York stock company, Miss 
Georgia Cayvan, dropped just thirty thousand dol- 
lars on her starring tour last year, Miss Viola 
Allen is to start out in the autumn with a company 
of her own. Well, she may have luck. Much will 
depend upon her plays. There is no doubt that 
nowadays the play ’s the thing, and the American 
dramatist never had so good a chance. Miss Allen ° 
has some ability, and she has also a good follow- 
ing throughout the country. Few actresses have 
been: given opportunities and do so many kinds of 
work, from heavy tragedy to light comedy; so her 
talents have been well seasoned. Unfortunately, she 
has serious mannerisms, a trick of forcing her lower 


voice and an exasperating affectation of sweetness of 


manner. If she would adopt a natural style and 
keep to the colloquial method of speech, she would 
do far better work. It will be interesting, after 
Miss Cayvan’s fiasco, to watch Miss Allen’s venture. 





SANDY, LAIRD OF COCKPEN, dearly loved 
by all readers of Trilby, has followed his good 
friend, George Du Maurier. Mr. T. R. Lamont, 
who was the original of that character, has just 
died. The English papers say thet one can almost 
write his biography by reference to the pages of 
Trilby, making slight verbal alterations. 

Mr. Lamont was the son of a manager of a bank 
at Greenock, and, having shown an ardent interest 
in art, went to Paris, where he entered the studio of 
M. Gleyre, the famous teacher. This is Du Mau- 
rier’s introduction of his friend: ‘‘Another 
inmate of this blissful abode—Sandy, the Laird of 
Cockpen, as he was called—sat in similarly simple 
attire at his easel, painting at a lifelike little pic- 
ture of a Spanish toreador serenading a lady 
of high degree (in broad daylight). He had never 
been to Spain, but he had a complete toreador’s kit 
—a bargain, which he had picked up for a mere 
song in the Boulevard du Temple—and he had 
hired his guitar. His pipe was in his mouth— 
reversed; for it had gone out, and ashes were 
spilled all over his trousers, where holes were often 
burned in this way.’’ 

Mr. Lamont was about the same age as Mr. Du 
Maurier. He had attained a fair amount of suc- 
cess as an artist in water-colors, and as an illustra- 
tor. He was an Associate of the Royal Water 
Color Society, and was an intimate friend of an- 
other North Country artist, Mr. Frederick Shields. 
Mr. Lamont was well described in Trilby as pos- 
sessed of ‘‘a face so blithe and merry, and well 
pleased that it did one good to look at him.’’ 
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DR. JULIUS Y. DEWEY 
FATHER OF ADMIRAL DEWEY 


good as, nay 


better than, 
any. 
History re- 


peats _itself. 
Nelson, prince 
as well as earl 
of all sea-fight- 





GEORGE DEWEY ers, won the 
WHEN HE WAS WITH FARRAGUT battle of the 
Nile. To his 


THE THREE COMMANDERS a is ane 


D*™ the New Englander; Sampson, the What we have 





New Yorker; Schley, the Southerner— all come to 
a geographical marvel. Dewey, the know as ‘‘the 





‘an impression of his per- 


sonality for all the world 
like the dress of a perfectly- 
dressed man—nothing to 
recall. ‘‘The first thing in 
the room that strikes the 
eye, remove it!’’ was an 
observation of wisdom, for 
all it lay concealed amid 
much chaff. So, old friends 
and acquaintances of the 
new admiral’s have little 
to recall—obtrusive mat- 
ters were removed from 
his converse with his fel- 
lows. ‘‘He was a very de- 
lightful gentleman; then 


he was a first-class hero!’’—this summary is as 





DEWEY’S BIRTHPLACE 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


man of fashion and society; Sampson, Nelson touch.’’ Mr. Henry Newbolt sings of his 


the student, self-contained and reserved; Schley, British worthies: 
the rescuer of Greely, the man of anecdote and 
wit, the ‘‘old campaigner’’—a marvel of character- 
istics. All the United States and all that in them 
is gather about the three men to whom they have 
trusted their national honor on the seas. 
It is a pleasant task, saying something of these 
officers of a navy which has never done anything 
but add laurels 
Ses to Columbia’s 
3 io wreath. Com- 
modore Dewey, 
stationed for 
years in Wash- 
ington, eagerly 
sought after as a 
diner-out: ‘‘He 
could have had 
three dinners a 
day,’’ said an 
old messmate, 
half enviously, 
on his being 
assigned to the 
Pacific station. 
He was a dandy, 
a “dude,” “Gen- 
tleman George,” 
as an Ohio Sen- 
ator was also 
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ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


Whether their fame centuries long should ring 
They cared not over-much, 
But eared greatly to serve God and the king, 
And keep the Nelson touch. 
Farragut, that other fighter of the seas, as his 
line fell into disorder at the great river battle be- 
fore New Orleans, the ships shrinking back from 
the dreaded torpedo buoys, burst out with, ‘“Damn 
the torpedoes! Go ahead!’’ and like all great cap- 
tains, took the lead himself—and saved the battle. 
So Dewey at Manila, warned that this part of the 
bay contained the dreaded mines, merely ordered 
his squadron ahead—and his victory lacked noth- 
ing of the completeness which led Nelson to bewail 
when one French ship escaped from the destruc- 
tion of the Egyptian shore. 

Admiral Sampson was for several years in- 
structor in and then the head of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. ‘Tell me some characteristic anec- 
dote of him,’’ the writer urged upon one who had 
known him all the years of his life at the famous 
school. ‘‘Honestly,’’ he replied, ‘‘there are none. 
Can’t you remember some one of your professors 
of whom the same could be said?’’ This proved a 
clearer picture than could have been framed in 
many words. A quiet, self-contained, self-reliant 
man, wonderfully fine to look at and still finer to 
know, once the outer shell of reserve parted to show 
the kernel within; a man of no unnecessary words, 
because his thoughts were clear and succinct, pre- 
ferring to act rather than speak; above all, a man 
well beloved—these are the things his former 
pupil meant. ‘‘Was he a disciplinarian?’’ came 
another question, in desperation; it seemed some- 
thing to say. ‘‘Certainly not; he was far too good 


a sailor to be a martinet.’’ Then the writer went 
over the list of famous men who were not famous 
for stringency and Draconism, and contrasted them 
with the pitiful fame of this man, Martinet, who 
has left his name to all his kind—and understood 
Sampson the better for this second absence of char- 
acterization. 

‘‘He was in the John Adams with me at the out- 
break of the war,’’ said an older man, standing by. 
‘‘He was an acting midshipman in 1856, and did 
not get his commission as middy until June, 1861. 
He had not much experience in a sailing vessel. 
But when a gale arose—a hard blow, such as even 
a sailor does n’t like any too well—and we were all 
sitting around in the ward-room together, some one 
asked, ‘What are you going to do, Sampson?’ He 
answered quickly: ‘Wear ship.’ And he went on 
deck and gave his orders—wore ship in that heavy 
gale without a moment’s hesitancy. So when they 
came to me and asked me what sort of an officer he 
was, to be put in command of the best ships we 
have afloat, I thought of that fierce night on the 
old John Adams, and said, ‘Nobody better; he 
knows what to do, and he ’1l do it!’ ”’ 

Now, there may be higher terms of praise than 
calling a man “‘an officer and a gentleman,’’ but 
they are hard to find; and this, it appears, is what 
an old messmate and a young cadet thought of 
William T. Sampson only last week. 

Commodore Schley’s name in full is Winfield 
Scott Schley, and his family name is to be pro- 
nounced torhyme withhigh. He himself was born 
in Maryland, but his family is prominent in Georgia, 
where there is a county named after it. He and 
Sampson are old friends. They were at the Naval 
Academy together, Schley getting out a year the 
sooner. Then Schley was master on the good 
frigate Potomac, while Sampson was midshipman. 
In the class with the former was Silas Casey, a 
man of extended reputation as the builder of the 
Congressional Library, from the construction fund 
of which a surplus remained to be turned back into 
the treasury. During the war Sampson had one 
or two narrow escapes. He was on the monitor 
Patapsco when it struck a Confederate torpedo in 
Charleston harbor in 1865, and sixty-two officers 
and men were drowned. But Schley did not get 
himself endangered, though he was in some pretty 
tight places. Once, it is still related with gusto, 
the commodore saw the captain’s gig put off from 
the ship in which Schley was second in command. 
Still watching, he was surprised to see Schley in 
the boat, and not only this, but Schley insisted upon 
being paid all the formalities that appertain to the 
commander of a vessel when visiting the flagship. 
An explanation was required and forthcoming. It 
appears that the captain had varied the routine by 
an overdose of alcoholic stimulants, leading him to 
run amuck. Schley gravely reported that he had 
placed his commanding officer under arrest, and ~ 
was now come to inform the commodore that he 
was in command of the vessel. And he remained 
in command, too, until the captain was quite recov- 
ered from his indisposition a few hours later. 

Schley has seen service since the war. He 
fought once at the Middle Chinsha islands, rescuing 
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some whites from the fury of revolted Chinese 
coolies, and once in the Solee river, teaching Corea 
respect for the Stars and Stripes. Once, too, he 
landed some men to protect property in one of 
those Central American states whose government 
has learned the secret of perpetual motion. Then 
he headed the relief expedition which pulled Lieu- 
tenant Greely out of the ice in 1884. Concerning 
these events Commodore Schley has nothing to say ; 
concerning others not so much a matter of history, 
he is voluble. His reputation as a spinner of yarns 
runs along with that of a teller of stories. Many 
of these latter are current in Washington. But, 
as was explained when they were re-told, though 
he sometimes recounts these anecdotes to married 
women when their husbands are present, it would 
not be safe to tell them in general company. A 
robust humor, his, which would lead his publisher 
to insert more etc.’s than are contained in Mr. 
Kipling’s last volume of verses. 

These three men are representative American 
sailors. One of them is already a hero, who will 
live in history as long as we have a republic to be 
grateful. The others are possessed of the same 
qualifications—are heroes in posse. Even a 
board of strategy cannot deprive them here. 








A VAGABOND SONG 


T ’S ho! for a song as wild and free 
As the swash of waves in the open sea; 
It’s ho! for a song as unconfined 
As the hawk that sails in the summer wind; 
A song from a vagabond’s heart and brain, 
Refreshing and sweet as the roving rain 
That chants to the thirsty earth, 
Yo ho! 
A song of rollicking mirth, 
Yo ho! 
A song to the grass and grain! 


It’s ho! for a vagabond’s life, say I, 
A vagabond live and a vagabond die; 
It’s ho! to roam in the solitudes ; 
And chum with the birds in the vagrom woods, 
To sleep with flowers, and wash in dew, 
To dream of a love that is ever new,— 
A love that never grows stale, 
Yo ho! 
Like a cask of rum or ale, 
Yo ho! 
A love that is ever true. 


It’s ho! for a stretch of the dusty road, 
Or here a meadow, or there a lode; 
It’s ho! to hear in the early morn 
The yellow allegro of tasseled corn; 
To saii in fancy the golden main 
Where breezes billow the seas of grain, 
And the swallows that skim the tips, 
Yo ho! 
Are richly cargoed ships, 
Yo ho! 
Outbound for the ports of Spain! 


It’s ho! for a smell of the sap that swims, 
When the maples sweat like an athlete’s limbs; 
It’s ho! for the joys that crowd the spring, 
The brawl of brooks, the birds that sing; 
To wander at will the summer through, 
Indifferent to blame, careless of due;— 

In winter the kiss that slips, 

Yo ho! 
From a nut-brown naiad’s lips, 


Yo ho 
And the love that lies in her eyes of blue! 
JOHN NORTHERN. HILLIARD. 


REVISIONS 
I.—HAWTHORNE 


T used to be the fashion a generation ago to 
have much to say about the morbidness of 
I the life that Hawthorne’s stories portray. 
But of late years the decadents have been 
in their romances so ingeniously busy with dis- 
ease and death that to turn back to Hawthorne 
seems like returning to nature—to what is nor- 
mal and healthy and sanative. It may, indeed, 
be true that Hawthorne had a hypertrophied con- 
science, and that the portrayal of life seemed to 
him chiefly worth while because it gave him a 
chance to indulge that conscience in its somewhat 
morbid desire to be troublesome. But after all, to 
have an over-anxious conscience is a more human 
state of affairs than to have, as is so often true of 
the decadents, no conscience at all, or to have one 
only to the end that clever defiance of it may lead 
to finely calculated discords in the music of art. 
Just here lies the difference between the novels of 
Hawthorne and the stories that modern decadence 
is so liberal with. In both forms of art, sin, 
disease, death, the grisliest facts of human destiny 
are perpetually in evidence; but Hawthorne is: 
sincere in dealing with them, and measures their 
results and computes their meaning in terms of 
normal life and the conventional moral conscious- 
ness, whereas modern decadents are primarily 
concerned to juggle out of the evil facts of life and 
their impact on our moral nature some new fantas- 
tic artistic effect, and care not a doit for the ethical 
point of view. 

It is amusing to find Hawthorne now and then 
having an inkling of the existence of the primrose 
path of decadence, or coquetting with the notion 
of irresponsibility. In the Blithedale Ro- 
mance he seems nearest to defying his conscience 
and being recklessly studious of artistic effects for 
their own dear sakes. Miles Coverdale, who tells 
the story, is, as he assures us, ‘‘a devoted epicure 
of his own emotions.’’ In one place, after describ- 
ing a mood in which ‘‘the actual world’’ was robbed 
for him ‘‘of its solidity,’’ Coverdale tells us, in a 
self-satisfied way, that he ‘‘resolved to pause and 
enjoy the moral sillabub’’ of the mood ‘‘until it 
was quite dissolved away.’’ In another place he 
confesses to the habit of observing and analyzing 
from a distance the characters of his fellows, and 
he is evidently somewhat proud of his speculative 
and half-cynical detachment. ‘‘It is not, I appre- 
hend, a healthy kind of mental occupation,’’ he 
declares, with apparently a pleasant sense of abnor- 
mality, ‘‘to devote one’s self too exclusively to the 
study of individual men and women.’’ Yet despite 
a few such superficial symptoms of dilettantism, 
Coverdale has after all a very respectable con- 
science, which insinuates its vigorous prejudices 
into his interpretation of the lives and actions he 
is observing and reporting. And what is true of 
Coverdale is true in a yet higher degree of Haw- 
thorne’s other characters; sooner or later they all 
become acutely aware of having fostered or vio- 
lated a Puritan conscience—with the possible 
exception of Zenobia; and on her, poor woman! 
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Hawthorne, while he portrays her, keeps fixed a 
kind of evil eye, which ultimately drives her into 
suicide as the only fitting expiation for her venture- 
some originality. As for Donatello, in the Mar- 
ble Faun, who is at the start ostensibly the 
very type of unmoral humanity, he is, despite all 
his flourish of animality, never anything else than 
a thoroughly well-tamed creature, fit to caper in a 
lady’s chamber. His wildness is a hothouse wild- 
ness—a studio wildness, a manipulated, carefully 
fostered wildness—that is useful only for purposes 
of ornament and demonstration. When one really 
confronts Donatello in the light of modern science, 
there is something curiously grotesque in trying to 
regard Hawthorne’s Faun as the Missing Link or as 
Primeval Man before he evolved a conscience. 
There is more of Primeval Man in one verse of 
Walt Whitman’s than in all Hawthorne’s pages 
about Donatello. : 

No; the simple truth is that Hawthorne is in all 
his romances normal in spite of himself, and per- 
sistently moral and ethical in his interests despite 
his constitutional unsociability, his contempt for 
conventions, and his overweening imaginativeness. 
He is ruled by his Puritan ancestors, and in his 
most fantastic individual dreams is loyal to inherited 
moral prejudices. His earnestness of purpose, and 
his unfailing moral scrupulousness give to his 
-dream-world and its shadowy populace a genuine- 
ness and cogency which the art of the decadents, 
dealing as it does in many of the same motifs, 
never rivals. 

Still, it remains true that not more with Haw- 
thorne than with the decadents are we in the actual 
world of every day. Hawthorne is a dreamer who 
“‘dreams true,’’ but who, nevertheless, merely 
dreams, and whose world has the delicate intangi- 
bility of all dream-worlds. We never escape, in 
reading Hawthorne’s romances, from the tempera- 
ment of the author, and from his unobtrusive but 
persistent imaginative control. He creates for a 
purpose, and in each romance he subdues to this 
purpose the background, the incident, the plot, the 
characters, and even his imagery and phrasing. 
The thoroughness with which his generating pur- 
pose runs through every detail and word of a 
romance, and fashions and tempers and unifies all 
to a single predetermined end, is one of the most 
convincing proofs of Hawthorne’s power as an 
imaginative artist. There is no piece-meal work- 
ing in Hawthorne—none of the haphazard proce- 
dure that takes details and suggestions good-na- 
turedly as chance offers them and weaves them 
dextrously, as Thackeray, for example, is wont to 
do, into a motley web of fiction. Each of Haw- 
thorne’s long romances is a perfectly wrought work 
of art, wherein every part is nicely aware of all 
the rest and of the central purpose and total effect. 

Hawthorne is a master-spinner of beautiful webs, 
and the most rabid devotee of art for art’s sake 
cannot well refuse to enjoy the fineness and con- 
sistency of his designs, the continuity and firm- 
ness of his texture, and the richness and depth of 
his tinting. The pattern, to be sure, always con. 
tains a moral for apt pupils. But though Haw- 
thorne dreams in terms of the ten commandments, 


he dreams beauty none the less; and, indeed, for 
some of us who still believe that life is greater 
than art, his dreams are all the more fascinating 
artistically because they are deeply, darkly, beauti- 
fully true. Dreaming, that in all its wayward 
caprice is delicately aware of the worth of the 
moral law and the rational bias at the heart of 
things, and pays a pretty respect to the categorical 
imperative and the principle of sufficient reason, 
seems after all to gain an intensity and force and 
persuasive beauty not otherwise to be won. 

In all his romances Hawthorne is more or less 
plainly in pursuit of some moral or spiritual truth. 
In the desire to illustrate such a truth is to be 
found the originating motive of each of his longer 
works. The Scarlet Letter is the Romance of 
Expiation, done in deeply-glowing colors against 
the dark, sullen background of the Puritan temper- 
ament. The House of the Seven Gables is 
the Romance of Heredity. The colors are gray and 
somber, with some pretty fantastic detail in pale 
rose and green where Pheebe’s tender girlishness 
or womanliness appears. The Marble Faun 
is the Romance of the Mystery of Evil. Itis the 
most elaborate of all Hawthorne’s stories, and as a 
work of art is nearer lacking unity of tone and de- 
sign, because of the archeological and landscape 
detail of which the author is so lavish. Yet even 
here the background, though elaborate, has propri- 
ety. The story deals in symbolic form with the 
deepest mystery of human destiny—the origin and 
meaning of evil; and the background for the action 
is Rome, the very stones of whose streets tell tales 
of the struggles toward good and toward evil of 
many races of men. Rome, with its long perspec- 
tives through a picturesque past, is the symbol of 
civilized man in all his history, from the far-away 
origin of society down to latter-day love of anarchy. 
Against this background is depicted the symbolic 
fate of Donatello and Hilda and Miriam, as types 
of the human will in its relation to evil. 

For the analyst of novelists’ methods there is a 
real delight to be won from noting how consistent 
Hawthorne is in constructing his stories. He 
works invariably just as he ought to work to suit 
the theorist’s notions. Being a creator of allegor- 
ical romances, he ought to work from within his 
own mind out toward the world of actual fact, for 
which world he should have a fine disdain. His 
main purpose should be the creation and illustration 
of moral effects. In an essay on Hawthorne’s 
Tales, Poe has very happily laid down the law for 
this kind of fiction: ‘‘A skillful literary artist has 
constructed a tale. If wise, he has not fashioned 
his thoughts to accommodate his incidents, but 
having conceived, with deliberate care, a certain 
unique or single effect to be wrought out, he 
then invents such incidents—he then combines 
such events—as may best aid him in establishing 
this preconceived effect. If his very initial sen- 
tence tend not to the outbringing of this effect, then 
he has failed in his first step. In the whole com- 
position there should be no word written of which 
the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to the one 
pre-established design.’’ All this, which, accord- 
ing to Poe, holds true of the writer of tales, holds 
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equally true of Hawthorne’s long romances. In 
tale and romance Hawthorne’s methods are nearly 
the same. His imagination, in its dreamy play 
over the records of the remote drama of life, has 
been fascinated by some one of its typical and oft- 
recurring aspects—the bitterness of the expiation 
of sin, the tragic oppression wherewith the vices 
and even the virtues of the past weigh down on 
the innocent present. Such a large aspect of life 
usually carries with it into the dark-chamber of 
Hawthorne’s mind some typical man or woman 
whose character and fate incarnate for him with 
picturesque detail the special truths about life that 
for the time being preoccupy him. From these 
original elements, the action of the story and all 
subordinate detail gradually shape themselves forth 
and take shadowy form, never with the wish or the 
hope of bringing the reader close to some glaring 
piece of actual life, but always with the aim of 
enveloping him subduingly in an atmosphere of 
spiritual emotion, and of offering him unobtrusively 
at every moment in the acts, in the thoughts and 
feelings of the actors, in the byways and vistas of 
nature, in the very air that he breathes, hints and 
symbols of certain large truths about human life 
and human endeavor. The regions where the 
action takes place are oftenest nameless; they are 
in dreamland—‘‘vaporous, unaccountable, forlorn 
of light;’’ they are not verifiable as actual corners of 
the world-ball, unless they are already so instinct 
with romance as to be fit to conspire with the 
author’s purpose and help on the moral necromancy. 
The people that inhabit this dream-world are ‘‘gob- 
lins of flesh and blood;’’ they are spirited up before 
us out of an unknown past. Priscilla, Hawthorne 
assures us, seemed to have ‘‘fallen out of the 
clouds ;’’ Miriam’s past and even large parts of her 
present are tantalizingly unverifiable. The gossip 
of those who surround the principal actors tends to 
veil them still more deftly in a dim cloud of 
strangeness, rather than to expound their personali- 
ties with scientific accuracy, as would happen in a 
modern realistic story. We never know thoroughly 
the details of the lives of Chillingworth or Dona- 
tello; we are kept in uncertainty about them 
through surmises and suspicions that run in the 
story from lip to lip. What is sure'about such 
characters is their pursuit of a few symbolic pur- 
poses which serve to fit them unerringly into the 
large design of the fable. Donatello is all the time 
busied with the process of getting asoul. Judge 
Pyncheon is bent on selfish triumph at all costs, in 
pursuit of hereditary schemes of aggrandizement. 
Dimmesdale writhes his way pallidly through the 
Scarlet Letter—hand on heart—the visible sym- 
bol of repentance. Neither in these characters nor 
in any others is there an attempt at thoroughness 
or minuteness of realization, or at any delicate com- 
plication of motives or at scientific analysis. Haw- 
thorne keeps his characterization carefully free 
from the intricacies of actual life, and preserves 
uncontaminate the large outlines and glowing 
colors of his simplified men and women. Even in 
speech the people of his stories are nicely unreal; 
his workmen are choice in their English, and his 
children lisp out sentences that are prettily mod- 


eled. Here, as so often, Hawthorne cares nothing 
for crude fact. His world, too, is a world where 
symbols are as frequent as in the happy days be- 
fore Newton, the arch-foe of symbols, unwove the 
rainbow. The main action itself of each romance 
is one great symbol, and it germinates persistently 
in minor symbols. Scarlet letters flash out unex- 
pectedly, even on the face of the heavens; the 
House of the Seven Gables visibly shadows Hepzi- 
bah, Clifford and Pheebe with the evil influences of 
the past; Hilda’s doves encircle her and her tower 
with suggestions of unsullied innocence. So, too, 
Hawthorne’s characters themselves have features or 
tricks of manner that mark them out as symbolic 
and as meaning more than meets the eye; Dona- 
tello’s ears, Priscilla’s tremulous listening look, 
Dimmesdale’s persistent clutching at his heart, 
tease the reader into a continuous sense of the 
haunted duplicity of the world in which Hawthorne 
keeps him. In each one of Hawthorne’s romances 
the world and its inhabitants echo and re-echo a 
single importunate thought. 

Of course, all this is very sadly removed from 
the kind of art that the realists of recent years 
have taught us we ought to delight in. No one of 
literary experience can cheat himself into fancy- 
ing as he reads Hawthorne that he is having to do 
with real men or women or treading the solid 
ground of fact. He is continually aware that the 
world he moves in has been tampered with. Never- 
theless, Hawthorne’s fiction is bound to remain for 
most readers—both for uncritical readers and for 
readers of cultivation and discernment, even for 
those of them who are completely familiar with the 
best work of the modern realists—a permanent 
source of delight. And this is true for various 
reasons. The lover of skillful technique, whatever 
his theory of the ultimate aims of fiction, must 
relish the beauty of Hawthorne’s workmanship. 
No one can gainsay Hawthorne’s skill of execution, 
the largeness and symmetry of his designs, his deli- 
cately sure manipulation of detail, the intelligence 
of his methods when his ends are once granted, the 
freedom and uninterruptedness of his draughting, 
and the perfect graduations of histone. Then, too, 
his romances have an abiding source of charm, 
whatever the fluctuations of fashion, in the fineness 
and nobleness of the temperament in terms of 
which they make life over. Doubtless this temper- 
ament has its limitations. Hawthorne’s conscience 
was a familiar spirit that would not be laid, and 
Hawthorne allowed himself to be driven to the al- 
most invariable study of pathological states of soul 
and the analysis of guilt and expiation, until a 
reader is tempted to exclaim that life for Haw- 
thorne is seven-eighths conduct and the other eighth 
remorse. Still, through all this inherited Puritanic 
gloom there runs continually an unsubduable love 
for human nature, which makes the world of Haw- 
thorne’s stories a hospitable region, and gives the 
reader a sense of well-being even in the midst of the 
misdeeds and repentances through which he makes 
his way. He feels that he breathes a genuine at- 
mosphere of human sympathy; tenderness and 
love, all the elemental affections that form the 
abidingly worthy substance of human nature, are 
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generously active in Hawthorne’s men and women 
—his people are real enough for that; and, more- 
over, Hawthorne the author bears himself toward 
all the folk of his mimic drama with large-hearted 
charity and indefatigable faith in the essential 
rightness of the universe. The romances are, to 
quote Hawthorne’s own words, ‘‘true to the human 
heart,’’ and the human heart as Hawthorne inter- 
prets it is a very lovable and love-disseminating 
organ. For their rich strong humanity, Haw- 
thorne’s romances will long be gratefully read by 
all who either naively or instructedly believe life 
to be worth living. 

Sometimes one is tempted to regret that Haw- 
thorne did not oftener forego his artificial atmos- 
pheres and his elaborate symbolism, and deal sin- 
cerely and directly with the actual life of his cay 
and generation. Poe urged this on Hawthorne, 
and took him roundly to task for following so in- 
veterately the high priori, allegorical way. In 
point of fact, Hawthorne actually has, in one or two 
of his Twice Told Tales, reproduced bits of the 
New England life that surrounded him—e. g., in 
the sketch called the Apple-Dealer. Moreover, 
he has portrayed very truly and delightfully, in the 
Introduction to the Scarlet Letter, the precincts 
of the quaint Custom-house of Salem, with its 
retinue of lackadaisical, half-somnolent officials. 
Yet it is to be noted that these subjects from actual 
life which he has treated sympathetically and con- 
vineingly are all of the sort where actual life in its 
monotony and patience of trifles and dimness of 
detail almost passes over into the region of dreams. 
It may be doubted whether a more variegated life 
and more complex and brilliant characters would 
not have been beyond Hawthorne’s power of truth- 
ful representation. He had in very fact something 
of the night in his disposition, and whatever he 
portrays prevailingly has either to have in its 
nature a suggestion of the discolored temperateness 
of night, or else to be thinned away and modulated 
through his imagination until it has lost the gross- 
ness and actuality of fact and grown tenuous and 
pallid. 

In his causeries, where he professes to talk to 
the reader directly about the commonplace affairs 
of daily life, there is noticeable the same reduction 
of all things to the texture of a dream, the same 
disenthralment of the most prosaic objects and 
facts from the tyranny of material law and every- 
day aspect. We can fancy Hawthorne writing 
the weird tale of a man who found whatever he 
touched melt into an impalpable dream, and who 
was thus doomed to wander ever in a region of 
enchanted, intangible forms. This man may typify 
Hawthorne himself; only it must be noted that his 
dream-world has stability and truth and a wel- 
come for us through its faithfulness to the great 
laws of human nature, to the moral law, to the best 
feelings of good men and good women, and also 
through its exquisite consistency and the beauty of 

its fluent self-revelation. We dream uninterrupt- 
edly in accordance with certain essential needs of our 
natures, and we instinctively accept the dream with- 
out any jarring desire to compare it with crude fact. 
What oftenest disturbs the modern and exacting 











reader of Hawthorne, and rouses him unpleasantly 
from his dream, is Hawthorne’s abuse of symbols. 
Now and then, Hawtkorne’s instinct fails him in 
making the nice distinction between art and arti- 
fice. In his creation of atmosphere and search for 

effect he occasionally is obvious and cheap, and 

seems to tamper needlessly with facts and with the 

laws of nature. The heat of the scarlet letter becomes 

after a time oppressive; the display of the A in the 

heavens, during the scene on ‘the scaffold, seems 

merely a theatrical bid for a shiver. The shadow 

that is asserted always to have rested on Chilling- 

worth, even in the sunshine, seems the result of a 

gratuitous juggling with the laws of light. Now 

and again, in such cases as these, Hawthorne makes 

us aware that he is playing tricks on our sou!s. 

Matthew Arnold has quoted Sainte-Beuve as some- 

where saying that every kind of art has its charac- 

teristic defect, and that the defect of the romantic, 

C’est lefaux. From this falseness Hawthorne 

keeps, on the whole, wonderfully free; and yet at 

times he is betrayed into it. 

Ordinarily, with romantic writers, artificiality 
comes from the exaggerated study of an effect that 
is purely artistic; but with Hawthorne this is not 
so. His desire to point his moral is what misleads 
him—his monomaniac wish to find the heavens 
and the earth eloquent of the special truth that for 
the moment possesses his imagination. This wish 
in one form or another pervades, as we have seen, 
all Hawthorne’s fiction; and so long as it acts 
silently and unobtrusively like gravity or the law 
of chemical affinities, to bind Hawthorne’s world 
harmoniously together and to make it a significant 
whole, its presence is not only unobjectionable, 
but is largely responsible for the cogency and im- 
pressiveness of Hawthorne’s art. But when this 
underlying moral impulse plays symbolic tricks 
with trifles, it degenerates from being a natural 
power into a kind of cheap legerdemain, and be- 
comes decidedly offensive. At such moments 
Hawthorne’s absorbing preoccupation with a moral 
meaning and unstudiousness of artistic effect, pure 
and simple, become very disturbing for a modern 
reader who has been trained to delight in the skill 
with which sophisticated artists nowadays vanquish 
technical difficulties for their own sake and embody 
a mood or realize a situation with single-minded 
delight in their art and without moral malice pre- 
pense. At times, Hawthorne seems almost naive in 
his devotion to fairly obvious moral truth; at 
times, too, he seems naive in his ambitions. It 
would require great courage for any one nowadays 
to attempt to solve in a romance the mystery of 
the existence of evil. Occasionally, he is naive 
in his enthusiasms, particularly in the Marble 
Faun. The descriptions of Rome and its works 
of art have something of the exuberance of the first 
tour in Europe. The praise of Guido wooes nowa- 
days unsympathetic ears, and in general the discus- 
sions on art that the American colony in the 
Marble Faun solemnly engage in are quite suffi- 
ciently obvious and archaic. 

Finally, it must be admitted that Hawthorne has 
never studied or portrayed sympathetically a man 
or woman of real intellectual quality; he has never 
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put before us a first-rate mind in perfect working 
order, nor anywhere traced out, subtly and convine- 
ingly, the refinements of the intellectual life. It is 
not simply that he has never given us a genuine 
man of the world; of course, his method and tem- 
perament alike forbade that; from the very nature 
of Hawthorne’s art a man of the world, had Haw- 
thorne tried to portray him, would have become a 
man out of the world. But why should not Haw- 
thorne have portrayed, at least once in a way, a 
thoroughly intellectual man or woman? A man or 
woman whose mind was well disciplined, brilliant, 
and controlling? Nowhere has he done this. His 
men, the moment they grow accomplished, drift 
into morbidness or villainy—hunt the philosopher’s 
stone, become grotesque philanthropists, take to 
mesmerism or alchemy or unwise experiments in 
matrimony. Hawthorne’s fiction seems really 
somewhat vitiated by romantic distrust of scholar- 
ship, of mental acuteness, and of whatever savors of 
the pride of intellect. This bias in his nature must 
be borne in mind when one is considering the 
shallowness and defectiveness of the individual 
characterization in his novels—a shallowness and 
defectiveness which, as has been noted, are in- 
volved in his essentially romantic conception of 
the art of fiction. 

Yet, when all these disturbing elements in our 
enjoyment of Hawthorne have been allowed for, 
there remains a vast fund of often almost unalloyed 
delight to be won from his writings. Moreover, 
this delight seems likely to increase rather than 
grow less. At present, Hawthorne is at a decided 
disadvantage, because, while remote enough to 
seem in trifles here and there archaic, he is yet not 
remote enough to escape contemporary standards or 
to be read with imaginative historical allowances 
and sympathy, as Richardson or Defoe is read. 
Hawthorne’s romances have the human quality and 
the artistic beauty that ensure survival; and in a 
generation or two, when the limitations of the 
romantic ideal and the scope of romantic methods 
have become historically clear in all men’s minds, 
Hawthorne’s novels will be read with an even 
surer sense than exists to-day of that beauty of 
form and style and that tender humanity which 
come from the individuality of their author, and 
with a more tolerant comprehension of the imper- 
fectness of equipment and occasional faults of 
manner that were the result of his environment 
and age. Lewis E. GatEs. 








SAWS FOR FILING 


An invalid is, as a rule, one who has had chronic good 
health, and, by painstaking industry, has cured it. 

Content is the one thing which yields not to effort. The 
harder we strive to attain it, the farther it lies beyond us. 

There would not be so serious a milk-of-human-kindness 
famine if the commonest dairy rules were better observed, 
i. e., to become good milkers and keep the cans sweet. 

In the last analysis, success is the achievement of a spirit 
of thankfulness. 

Fate is a condiment in life’s bill-of-fare of which we hold 
the shaker. Sprinkled on pluck it makes the best, on cow- 
ardice the worst, aliment possible. 

Harry B. Lummis. 
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HE passably educated Spaniard has two 
great passions—the bullfight and the 
newspaper. Notwithstanding his relig- 
ious and political prejudices, the literate 

citizen of the larger cities of Spain is an omnivo- 
rous reader of the daily journals. And his taste in 
this respect is amazingly catholic. Though the laws 
relative to the press are deplorably exigent, the 
city of Madrid, as an instance, fairly swarms with 
diurnal publications that busy themselves with 
everything from ethics down to the torero. And 
Madrid journalism is well nigh as vernal and almost 
as clever as the newspaper clan of Paris. 

There are no stands or kiosks in the Spanish 
capital. The venders of newspapers are tattered, 
shrieking arabs and old women, haggard and 
croaking. Both classes are compelled to contrib- 
bute to the maintenance of the government by se- 
curing a license for the privilege of selling these 
cheap wares. Although the government needs 
every cuarto procurable, the reigning powers have 
always favored the tax from the rather vindictive 
idea that this sort of toll hinders to some extent 
the dissemination of the hated newspaper. For 
the latter is extremely disliked by thronal authori- 
ties, because it usually presents a formidable front 
to almost every administration. No matter what 
the ministry—radical or conservative—the coterie 
of officials is always confronted by a tremendous 
journalistic opposition. 

It follows, too, that in a country as reactionary 
as Spain, the police arrange to render the existence 
of editors as undesirably interesting as possible. 
Libel suits, confiscations and imprisonments are 
the order of the day in periods of political excite- 
ment. And the restrictions placed upon writers 
have resulted in a form of composition that is a 
marvel of malicious suggestiveness. Allegories, 
words with a double meaning, tales, legends, and 
romances are employed to veil subtle attacks on 
persons in office. It is understood that a Spaniard 
may convey in a dozen lines an innuendo more 
poisonous even than that in the careful effusion of 
an intellectual Chinaman, and the Chinese possess 
almost to perfection the talent of wounding an ad- 
versary politely. 

Ferreras, the founder of El Correo, is a past 
master in the art of stinging insinuation. At 
present he has no occasion to exercise his accom- 
plishment, since his paper is become a ministerial 
organ. Ferreras is one of Sagasta’s ardent sup- 
porters. The paper has always been popular, and 
has at all times had a large audience. At the 
moment the subscription list shows about 75,000 
subscribers, an enormous circulation, the country 
considered. The editor-in-chief was offered office 
frequently, but he has elected to fight the battles 
of Sagasta in the columns of the Correo instead 
of in the Cortes. 

La Correspondencia de Espanais the most 
sensational, and the most unreliable, of Madrid’s 
newspapers. One week the paper is the terror of 
the monarchists and the delight of the republicans; 
seven days later the latter damn it while the former 
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praise. It supports everybody and nobody; it 
eulogizes to-day what it will contemn to-morrow. 
Its elusive and delusive editorial column acknowl- 
edges no responsible head. Carlos de Santa Ana 
owns the Correspondencia, but he disclaims 
all responsibility for its utterances. The journal 
is supposed to have no editors—for legal and other 
obvious reasons. Its staff consists entirely of re- 
porters. There is but one editorial; the rest is 
made up of local and continental news, served with 
a sauce that is dangerously peppery. La Corre- 
spondencia appears in the evening, and is called 
the ‘‘Night Cap.’’ No Madrilenian goes to bed 
without his Correspondencia. Santa Ana took 
an important leaf from American journalism, and 
introduced the interview and other features of Cis- 
Atlantic newspaperdom. The proprietor is an 
unique character, for a Spaniard. He admits that 
he came to Madrid without a peseta. To-day he is 
a multi-millionaire, who. has a large hand in every 
enterprise. He is proud of his humble origin. He 
has established several savings banks in different 
parts of Spain. He is conspicuous in a sense that 
Americans will appreciate, but which Spaniards 
cannot understand; he is an indefatigable worker. 

The antithesis of La Correspondencia is La 
Epocha, the oldest and most conservative of Span- 
ish journals. The Epocha is continually at war 
with everything which it is pleased to call ‘‘tainted 
with liberalism.’’ For. nearly. fifty years the su- 
persensitive Epocha has defended vociferously 
throne and altar—the monarchy and religion—and 
of late years has fought the Carlists relentlessly. 
Though not numerous, its clientele is sure and 
stable. La Epocha was started by Senor Escobas, 
who was created Marquis de Valdeiglesias by 
Alphonso XII. The editor-in-chief is Alfredo 
Escobas, son of the Marquis. 

El Globo is Castelar’s organ—that is to say, 
its readers are opportunists. Well edited, with a 
fair subscription list, it appeals to the politician 
and to the littérateur, especially to the latter, since 
its book reviews and literary articles are considered 
authorities. 

The Heraldo, Imparcial, and the Liberal 
are publications founded within the decade. The 
first leans toward the conservatives, the second is 
independent in politics, while the latter lives up to 
its title. Of the three, the Heraldo has the larg- 
est circulation. Its editors, Figueras and Alire, 
are young men, full of push, but their patriotism 
is so entirely obstreperous that it is quite compre- 
hensible why they should be suspected of being 
masked Carlists. 

El Resumen is the organ of the military fac- 
tion; its pages are devoted largely to the discus- 
sion of politics and of martial affairs. 

There are scores of other publications that es- 
pouse everything from religion to the torero of the 
day. Every statesman, every politician, every 
financier has his little ‘‘grinder.’’ The most part 
of them exist by subventions emanating from all 
manner of parties—collective and individual. 
Among these are such anti-clerical sheets as El 
Motin. There is also an immense tribe of illus- 
trated periodicals, foremost of which is La Illus- 


“either hand or the other foot. 
~noses do not seem to have been boys at all, in so 





tracion, which has a considerable circulation in 
South America. It is an artistic weekly, replete 
ith the best efforts of reeognized artists and 

i writers. Among the latter is the editor, 
Abelardo Carlos. 

The number of satirical, comical, and ‘‘pistol’’ 
(blackmail) sheets is scarcely to be reckoned, The 
Spaniards, like all of the Latin races, dote on cari- 
catures. And there is a class of publications in 
Madrid that has no replica in other countries—the 
tauromachic sheets. These are printed in the 
vicinity of the arena, and appear fifteen minutes 
after a bullfight has taken place; they are fairly 
devoured by the mob. The descriptions of tauro- 
machy are in diction absolutely incomprehensible 
to-the foreigner who is grounded in a book knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language. It necessitates a 
residence 'in Madrid of several years to seize the 
meaning of what La Lidia and La Nueva Lidia 
(the leading ‘‘sporting’”’ journals) publish. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON THE PERSONAL SIDE 


HE year that saw Gladstone’s birth was 
1809—a wonder year, in which Darwin, 
Tennyson, Holmes, and a mentionable 
score of worthies on both sides of the 

Atlantic came into being. His father, John, was a 
member of Parliament in his day, and obtained a 
baronetcy late in life as a reward for his devotion 
to politics. This bespeaks a native, as his univer- 
sity course shows an acquired taste for that pur- 
suit which might be the delight of kings if 
horse-racing did not already occupy its place. 

It is well-nigh inconceivable to think of Gladstone 
as a mere boy—one of the noisy, awkward frater- 
nity which pass through a stage of hobbledehoy- 
hood, all wrist and ankle, with no resting-place for 
Men with Roman 


far. It is, then, with a feeling of relief that one 
learns from a former fag of his at Eton College 
that he was ‘‘always tidy.’’ His own fagging was 
lightly passed over in service to an elder brother, 
which hardly ‘‘counts,’’ as a boy would say. 

One of Gladstone’s biographers will have it that 
Dr. Keate, headmaster of Eton in his time, flogged 
him upon occasion, the assertion ‘resting solely 
upon the schoolmaster’s notorious love for the 
rod. But the story runs the other way. It ap- 
pears that the future statesman, acting as a pre- 
postor, failed to report the missing of a lesson on 
the part of a friend. Taxed with it as a betrayal 
of trust, Gladstone truly replied, ‘‘No, for I was 
made a preepostor against my will’’—the justice of 
which was so apparent that the outraged headmas- 
ter had not the heart to go on with the punishment 
intended. In later years Gladstone could not recall 
having been chastised, though he said, modestly 








*In the neat issue of THE CHAP-BOoK an article on 
Gladstone will appear by Justin McCarthy. For this 
reason these notes only are printed now. 
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enough, that he might very well have been. Speak- 
ing from experience of schoolboys, the only kind 
of boy which is ever uncertain of a punishment 
inflicted upon a given occasion is one in whom mul- 
tiplied whippings have wrought confusion—of this 
sort Gladstone assuredly was not; leaving it quite 
unlikely that he ever suffered such an indignity. 

But hs was not without his boyish joys.. His 
father having provided wood for a bonfire on the 
Guy Fawkes day that fell within his sixteenth year, 
he solemnly records the burning of ‘‘a very tall 
Pope’’—a memory which perhaps kept him within 
the English church upon that momentous and crit- 
ical period in his life when he so nearly went with- 
out it. Itis this same year which discovers his first 
bit of verse—extolling Canning, at that time as 
afterward, his idol. The poem concludes: 

Exult thy head, Etona, and rejoice, 

Glad in a nation’s loved acclaiming voice, 
And ’mid the tumult and the clamor wild 
Exult in Canning—say, he was thy child. 

It accords with the fitness of things that Glad- 
stone. should have been fond of books and of stroll- 
ing about with a friend and of debating societies, 
rather than that he should have gained repute as 
an oarsman, a cricketer or an athlete in any other 
sense. Even as an Eton lad he distinguished him- 
self in forensics—a reputation heightened at Ox- 
ford, where some of his deliverances at the Union 
are still recalled as without a later equal. 

It was to Christ Church that fate led Gladstone’s 
footsteps—fortuitously, it may be, for many of 
his friends went to Cambridge rather than to any 
Oxford college. Yet it was something more than 
mere chance; for from Christ Church have gone 
out not less than eight of the prime ministers of 
England during the present century—Grenville, 
Liverpool, Canning, Peel, Derby, Gladstone, Salis- 
bury, and Rosebery—a most amazing concourse, 
suggesting that the college is in reality a post- 
ie course in the art of politics—la haute 

cole. 

It is seemly that Monckton Milnes—the first 
Lord Houghton— sets the Oxford freshman down 
as “‘to be sure, a very superior person.’’ The 
phrase fits him, just as the word “‘tidy’’ fitted the 
high-hatted, broad-collared schoolboy.. His friends 
are Charles Wordsworth and Arthur Hallam, the 
nephew of the poet and the son of the historian. 
He was instinctively, it would seem, on the right 
side of questions, as when he put on the Greek 
costume during the Hellenic struggle for independ- 
ence—it must have been mightily becoming, for all 
it was the day of the side-whisker and curling lock 
at the temple. One of the few early anomalies was 
the defeat suffered by him in the competition for the 
coveted Holland prize, borne off that year by an 
unknown schoolboy who was still the son of the 
mayor of Liverpool, Gladstone’s own town. This 
was the rare exception; he left Oxford with that 
reputation for ripe scholarship which seems so 
wonderful in a country where a politician finds 
it something he can hardly hope to live down. 

Church and State was the book wherein the 
young statesman won his first prominence as a 
writer. He was already in Parliament, and already 


showing himself possessed of that finer moral cour- 
age which led him to revise and change his opin- 
ions when he felt they could be bettered. It was 
this that led his father to say that there was ‘‘no 
doubt about his ability, but a great deal about his 
stability.’’ This, too, led him in later years to 
changes of front which exasperated his enemies, 
seeking to hold him in error. But this book of 
his proved his catholicity of mind as well. Car- 
lyle, reading it, stumbles upon a quotation, and 
sets himself straightway to express his surprise. 
It was from Emerson’s First American An- 
them, delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa of 
Harvard, that the excerpt was taken, and Carlyle 
wonders to the author over the strange bedfellows 
that religious discussion discloses. 

However willing to revise his judgments by more 
modern lights, Gladstone kept himself within the 
pale of his church. His sincerity is not to be 
doubted, for the same courage which led him to 
depart from earlier political opinions, however 
strongly expressed, would doubtless have brought 
him to an equal frankness had his faith wavered. 
Huxley might thunder over the Gadarene swine, and 
Dr. Wace might seem to be discomfited; but Glad- 
stone kept fitting the first chapter of Genesis to the 
facts of geology in a manner the naiveté of 
which disarms criticism. Americans have to thank 
him for the very frank apology he made for his 
attitude as a Southern sympathizer during the 
Civil-War—he was the more truly a friend to the 
United States for having been her enemy. Ire- 
land, too, has a debt of gratitude to express far 
heavier. No Anglo-Saxon has ever borne the 
melancholy burden of the Celt with more honor and 
less assumption. 

It must not be assumed from all this that Glad- 
stone was a paragon. He came near to it, and when 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, who is undoubtedly the 
poet laureate of the everlasting kingdom of bores, 
spoke of 


The Crichton—nay, the Gladstone of the age, 


he was not so far amiss. Once the premier was 
asked to honor himself and the company by attend- 
ing one of Punch’s famous dinners. He was to 
meet Mr. Harry Furniss, who had discovered the 
Gladstonean collar and was in the habit of exploit- 
ing it weekly. Mr. Furniss was also to meet him, 
and the company looked forward with amusement 
to the night when the actual and the ideal should 
thus confront one another. The evening came and 
Gladstone with it—in a little band of white linen, 
behind which not even the lobe of the ear could be 
concealed! Indeed, it was this sense of humor, 
which, as in the case of our Lincoln, enabled him 
to carry many a heavy weight of care. 

Spitefully witty things are attributed to Disraeli 
in plenty; none to this greater man. His humor 
and his good nature ran together; think of the 
books he has praised—from Tennyson to Stanley 
Waterloo! Our own Howells is not more of a 
panegyrist, and here language fails. But a litera- 
ture he so greatly enriched was his in a sense 
which does not appertain to smaller men—in one 
case as in the other. 
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CARICATURES FROM “PUNCH” 


(By John Leech, John Tenniel, Linley Sambourne, and Harry Furniss. Selected and ke-drawn by Harry Furniss.) 
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THE SAVING OF JIM MOSEBY 


T a turn in the road, where a cottonwood- 

; \ tree added its gloom to the night black- 

ness, Jeff Lowder waited with straining 

ears. The night was very still, with only 
the steady, mournful swish of the river to ruffle 
the silence, and now and again the shuddering cry 
of a screech-owl far away—somewhere among the 
hills. The low-lying clouds rested smotheringly 
over the country-side, and the man pushed his hat 
back from his moist brow, resting his great, loose- 
jointed body against the tree-trunk. He was think- 
ing, in his slow way, how like a human wail was 
the owl’s cry in the distance. Again and again the 
insistent, dolorous call came to him through the 
darkness, until even his dull nerves writhed. 

Suddenly he straightened himself and stared 
anxious-eyed into the gloom. The faint patter of 
a woman’s footfall sounded upon the road. Nearer 
came the muffled tap, tap of her feet, until the lis- 
tening man knew that the woman must be quite 
close to him. In the dead blackness of the night 
he could catch no glimpse of her form, but his soul 
held no doubt—he knew her footfall as the dog 
knows his master’s. He called softly to her: 

‘‘Mary Loo!”’ - 

She halted quickly. 

“It’s me—Jeff,’’ he whispered. 
you somethin’.’’ 

She made no answer. 

“Don’t you be scared,’’ he said. ‘I would n’t 
pester you ef I didn’t haveter. It’s bout Jim I 
want ter tell you.’’ 

‘‘Jim ’s in St. Louis with a load of cattle,’’ came 
back her reply in sharp, startled tones. 

The man passed from under the tree and stood 
beside her in the road. 

‘*You suspicion thar ’s some ’un with me, do n’t 
= sl Ain’t you got no more trust in me ’n that, 

ary Loo?’’ he asked reproachfully. 

“T can’t trust anybody,’’ she answered, with a 
little sigh. ‘‘Are you alone?’’ 

‘‘’Fore Gawd Iam. An’I’ve got bad news.”’ 

The woman recoiled from him, and he thrust out 
a detaining hand, clutching her gown as he whis- 
pered: 

“The Guv’nor’s done offered a rewa’h’d fer 
him!” 

‘‘For Jim?’’ she gasped. 

‘Fer Jim! I seen it myself, stuck up on the 
Co’h’t House do’h in Liberty. Five thousan’ dol- 
lahs fer the capter of Jim Moseby fer holdin’ up 
a train in the Blue Cut on the fo’h’th day of May 
—that ’s what it says—with the Guv’nor’s name to 

it.’’ 

Her quick breath broke into a sob. The man 
drew one heavy foot confusedly to and fro in the 
dust of the road. 

‘Don’t ery, Mary Loo! Don’t ery,’’ he plead. 
“‘T hated to tell you—but some ’un had ter. I seen 
7 go into Crenshaw’s sto’h, an’ so I come on up 
pons an’ waited tell you’d come by on the way 

ome. 


‘‘T want to tell 


Some ’un had ter, you know.”’ 


‘*Yes, some one had to,’’ she moaned between 
her sobs. 





Jeff drew nearer to her, laying a hand gently — 
upon her arm. 

‘‘But I ain’t tol’ you all,’’ he said. “It’s a 
rewa’h’d fer him dead or alive!’’ 

Her sobs died upon her lips, and in the silence 
the man heard the rustling fall of some packages 
which she had held. He stooped and groped for 
them at her feet, and when his clumsy hands had 
found the things, placed them tenderly again in her 
unheeding arms. Her stillness terrified him, and 
he pressed close to her, trying to see her face 
through the gloom. Suddenly she wrenched her 
skirt from his grasp, and started away from him. 

‘‘Wait, Mary Loo! Wait!’’ hecalled. ‘‘Let me 
help you some way.”’ 

On she sped, speechless and unheeding, along 
the road. Jeff took two long strides and overtook 
her fleeing form. 

‘‘Cain’t you ever trust me any?’’ he asked. “I 
ain’t goin’ ter foller you. I only want to tell you 
I’m a-goin’ to keep a lookout to-night, so ’f any- 
thing happens I kin téll you. That’sall.” — 

She hurried on. 

“‘T’1] come up by the locus’ tree an’ whistle, low- 
like, three times. Do you understan’?’’ 

Still she hurried on, unheeding. 

‘‘Fer Gawd’s sake, Mary Loo, speak!’’ he cried, 
clutching her arm. 

‘‘T understand. Goback! Go back!’’ she cried, 
wrenching herself from him. 

The man halted, and she sped away into the 
night. He stood and listened to her light footfall. 
Once or twice he heard her stumble among the ruts 
in the road. At length her footsteps died away, 
leaving only the river’s murmur and the far-away 
ery of the owl to disturb the silence. With a sigh, 
Jeff turned and plodded heavily. southward towards 
the river. 

The Moseby’s home was a low-ceiled, one-story 
house, with a loft under its slant roof. Perched 
upon the top of one of those high bluffs that line 
the Missouri river, where it comes drifting down 
from the north and turns sharply eastward to cut 
the state of Missouri into two nearly equal seg- 
ments, one might glimpse from its front door, in 
the daylight, a wide panorama of forest-clad hills 
and flat ‘‘bottom-lands,’’ with the great river writh- 
ing eastward. And in the daylight, too, one could 
see that the house was a dingy, unpainted thing, with 
a dusty, grassless dooryard, and at its rear a row 
of ramshackle outbuildings. But in the darkness, 
as Mary Loo toiled up the steep road towards it, 
the house was but a low-lying shadow, a little 
blacker than the night, with one faint yellow finger 
of light stealing from out a window beside the 
door. The woman laid her parcels upon the door- 
step and slipped noiselessly around the house to 
the stable. A mare whinnied a welcome to her as 
she groped her way to the stall. She laid a 
caressing hand on the creature’s neck, and then 
proceeded to saddle and bridle her, finding each 
strap and buckle with practiced, careful fingers. 
This done, the woman passed quickly to where her 
parcels lay, and gathering them up, entered the 
house. 

In the grim, rough-plastered front room Jim 
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Moseby’s mother sat, rocking to and fro in a low 
chair, her hands busy with her knitting. She was 
a tall, spare old woman, erect as a grenadier, 
sinewy as an athlete. Her face was deeply fur: 
rowed by age and sorrow and privation; but her 
smileless lips and her unflinching, gleaming eyes 
bade defiance to time and suffering. As her 
daughter-in-law entered the door the old woman 
glanced at her sharply. 

‘‘Has Crenshaw moved his sto’h sence maw- 
nin’?’’ she asked. 

‘‘T—I was hindered on the road,’’ replied Mary 
Loo, nervously. ‘‘ Where is he?’’ 

‘‘Where ’d you suppose he ’d be? He ainét took 
wings sence you been gone ’t I know of. Where 
you goin’ ?’’ 

The younger woman was edging towards the door 
into the back room, whence a ladder reached the 
loft above. 

“To see Jim a minute,’’ she answered, with a 
catch in her voice. 

Jim’s mother dropped her knitting, and rising 
from her chair grasped her daughter-in-law’s arm. 

‘‘What fer?’’ she demanded. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you? You look like you’d been 
chased by wil’-cats. What you tremblin’ fer?’’ 

‘Let me go, ma! I must see Jim. I’ve got 


something to tell him.”’ 
“Tell me!’’ cried the old woman, tightening 
Mary Loo began to 


her clutch of the girl’s arm. 
cry weakly. 

‘‘Shut up that blubberin’ an’ tell me what you’ve 
foun’ out.’’ 

‘‘He ’s offered a reward for him.’’ 

‘‘Who’s offered it?’’ 

‘*The Governor.”’ 

‘The Guv’ner?’’ 

‘Dead or alive!’’ 

Something like a shudder crept over the old wo- 
man’s tall figure, leaving her rigidly erect and 
motionless. For a moment deep silence settled 
over the dingy room, while Mrs. Moseby gazed with 
wide, impenetrable eyes at Mary Loo’s quivering 
face. 

‘*Who tol’ you that?’’ she asked at last. 

“Jeff Lowder.”’ 

Quick suspicion leapt into the questioner’s face. 

‘‘Jeff Lowder! So that’s whar you been so long. 
A fine, dark night to go gallavantin’ ’roun’ with 
him.” 

A dull flush stained the girl’s pale cheeks. 

“Do n’t, ma!’’ she cried. ‘‘You ’ve got no right 
to suspicion me. Let go my arm. I must tell Jim.”’ 

“Oh! you must, must ye?’’ 

‘*Please, please let me go. 
ready for him.”’ 

Mrs. Moseby laid her hands upon Mary Loo’s 
shoulders, and shoved her into a chair in the cor- 
ner. 

‘‘Now you set thar,’’ she said, stationing her- 
self in front of her prisoner. 

*‘T won’t! I won’t! I must tell Jim!”’ 

The old woman’s relentless hands forced the risen 
girl back into the chair. 

**You shan’t! I’ve got no faith in Jeff Lowder, 
an’ I’ve got no faith in you.”’ 


The mare ’s saddled, 


Mary Loo had been in awe of her husband’s 
mother since the day she entered the stern old 
creature’s door as a bride, and she cowered now 
under the black eyes blazing down at her. 

‘*You ’ve got bad blood in you,’’ went on the old 
woman; ‘‘bad blood! An’ you come by it natural. 
Yer pa’h was the only Yankee sympathizer in this 
hull section, an’ ’f he’d got what he needed he ’d 
been strung up long ’fore the wa’h was over; an’ I 
wish ’t he had a been ’fore you ever come into the 
world! The day my Jim brought you into this 
house was the blackest day I ever seen, an’ Gawd 
knows thar ’s been some black ones, thanks to them 
eussed Yanks yer pa’h was so thick with. I’ve 
suspicioned you sence the day you come back frum 
Liberty, whar you’d got yer. schoolin’ an’ larned 
to think you was better ’n the rest of we ’uns. An’ 
then you set up to teach school an’ talked ’bout 
refo’hmin’ us! Oh! I know. You need n’t screw 
roun’ in that chair. I ain’t no fool! An’ that’s 
what you was thinkin’ when my boy got crazy 
’nough to marry you. You thought you ’d refo’hm 
him! Lawd! Refo’hm my Jim! You! you! who 
ain’t wuth his wipin’ his boots on!’’ 

Mrs. Moseby’s eyes flashed wickedly, but her 
words came in a whispered monotone that her son 
might not hear her voice. Mary Loo gazed up at 
her, affrighted. Never before had her mother-in- 
law’s grim taciturnity given way to such wild flow 
of speech. She had realized from the first that her 
husband’s mother hated her, and she had wondered 
wistfully at the cause. Now that she knew, she 
found no words of defense. 

‘*You cain ’t say nothin’, kin you?’’ went on the 
old woman. ‘‘You did n’t know I seen through you, 
did you? Oh! I did—allus. An’ I see through 
you now. You’ve tried an’ tried to keep Jim frum 
gittin’ back what the Yankees stole frum us. 
You ’ve tried to make him think ’t was wicked, 
an’ 'f ’t had n’t been fer me I do n’t know but you 
would have. You po’h, meachin’, white-livered 
thing! You don’t seem to know it’s a jedgment 
on ’em, an’ all he kin git back is only a drop in the 
bucket to what the Yanks owes we’uns. They 
ruined us, an’ now we mus’ set back an’ fol’ our 
han’s an’ starve while they roll in riches. Oh! It 
makes me wild, an’ I only wish’t I was a man an’ 
I’d help Jim git even with ’em. While you! You 
pester him to quit; an’ now you come sneakin’ with 
Jeff Lowder ’t yer heels, an’ try ter send Jim away 
frum his own roof so’s ’t he ’ll git caught!’’ 

Mary Loo sprang to her feet. 

‘That ’s a lie!’’ she flamed out in sudden anger. 
“It’s because I want to save him. They ’ll come 
here and catch him if he does n’t go. Letme go to 
him! Let me go to him, I say!’’ 

Mrs. Moseby looked at the girl keenly as she 
pushed her back once more into the chair. 

‘“‘You have got a little speerit after all,’’ she 
said. ‘‘P’raps you air actin’ square an’ p’raps 
Jeff Lowder tol’ the truth.’”’ Her tone was a shade 
less harsh as she spoke thus, but the old suspicion 
and dislike crept into it as she went on. ‘‘But I 
ain’t takin’ any chances. An’ even if things is-as 
yer say, this is the safest place fer him. What ef 
they do come heah? ’T won’t be the fust time, nor 
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the las’, I reckon. An’ so long’s I’m heah they 
won’t git him alive—or dead!’ 

There was a ring of boundless scorn and courage 
in her voice, and she drew herself erect with her 
arms crossed upon her breast, and such a glow of 
devotion in her hard, worn, old face that the 
younger woman, amid all her terror and grief and 
despair, felt a throb of admiration. 

Mrs. Moseby catching a glint of that admiration 
in her daughter-in-law’s face, and satisfied the girl 
was conquered, returned to her rocking-chair. Iler 
knitting lay upon an opened book; brushing it 
aside she placed the book upon her knees and be- 
gan to read, glancing now and again towards the 
corner where Mary Loo sat in silent misery. 

The girl knew what the book was—a well- 
thumbed Bible, the only baok her mother-in-law 
ever read. In truth, she read that one not easily, 
but formed each word carefully with her lips, turn- 
ing the pages with slow, awkward hands. The 
strangeness of it all, that this grim old woman, 
who encouraged her son to brigandage and gloried 
in his crimes and defied the law with a bravado 
only equaled by his own, should read her Bible 
devoutly and be jealously proud of her position as 
a ‘‘professin’ Christian’’—the perversity of it all, 
and of a community which saw nothing incongru- 
ous in it, filled the girl’s soul with wonder for the 
hundredth time. 

Mary Loo belonged to that community by birth 
and residence, but she was of different stock from the 
others. Her father, an emigrant from New Eng- 
land, had gained the ill-will of his neighbors dur- 
ing the Civil War, and at his death left to his 
children an heritage of dislike and suspicion on 
the part of those neighbors. The girl remembered 
how, when she returned to the farm from school, 
the ill-concealed dislike of the people for her 
family had hurt her, and, above all, how the pecu- 
liar twist in their moral instinct had troubled her. 
With that spirit of missionary enterprise which is 
never quite absent from the man or woman of Puri- 
tan descent, she had burned to ‘‘reform’’ them. 
Yes—her mother-in-law spoke the truth; that was 
the idea which had led her to qpen a school. But 
it was not that idea which had caused her to marry 
Jim Moseby. Ah, no! It had been love, wild, 
unreasoning, passionate, with a hope to ‘‘save’’ 
him as a sop to her conscience. She remembered 
vividly when first she saw him down on the river 
road. It was in the evening twilight of a day in 
spring, when the air was full of the scent of apple 
blossoms. She was trudging homewards from her 
school, and he was riding slowly towards the river. 
He had not long before returned to Clay county 
after a few years of wandering, subsequent to the 
Civil War. He had been one of Quantrel’s men 
in that struggle—or rather one of Quantrel’s boys, 
as he was but a lad then, but a lad of such dare- 
devil courage that the story of his exploits was al- 
ready become a legend of the Clay county hills. She 
knew that legend well enough; and had recoiled 
from it, but in that soft twilight hour when she 
met him in the shadowy river-road she had forgot- 
ten her horror of the story and had felt a strange 
thrill pass over her as she glanced up at his dark 





face and felt his black eyes boldly studying her 
own. Not many weeks afterwards she married him 
—married him in spite of his ugly past, in spite of 
the rumor of his worse than ugly present life. 
His mother accused her of marrying him only to 
‘‘reform’’ him, but Mary Loo, living it all over in 
her present misery, knew that in those mad weeks 
preceding the wedding the wish to ‘‘save’’ him had 
been but a feeble undertone to the wild love note 
that filled her soul. Afterwards, when the first 
tumult of passion was stilled a little, the old mis- 
sionary spirit reasserted itself, and she strove to 
turn his life towards better things—longing then 
as fieycely to save his soul as now in his danger 
she longed to save his body. She had failed— 
failed utterly to change his life, but her love was 
not dead. Ah, no! The grim old woman reading 
her Bible and accusing her of treachery, little knew 
how overmastering that love was, and how uncom- 
plainingly she would give up her own life if there- 
by she might save his. 

And she was helpless! 

His mother’s iron will interposed between them, 
to declare that he must remain in the old house to 
meet his death! For what else could happen if he 
did not flee? A wild impotent horror filled her 
soul. Already she fancied that she heard the rus- 
tle of stealthy feet outside the house—drawing 
nearer and nearer, closing in upon them—two de- 
fenseless women and a hunted, unwarned man in a 
lonely farmhouse among the Missouri hills! The 
girl’s breath came in gasps; it seemed to her that 
her mother-in-law must hear the throbbing of her 
heart. She clenched her cold hands in her lap. 
She knew that in another moment she must cry out 
or sob or laugh wildly, when suddenly there came 
to her reeling senses the sound of a man’s whistle, 
low but distinct in the still night. 

In an instant both women were upon their feet. 

‘‘What ’s that?’’ whispered the old woman. 

With a bound Mary Loo reached the door and 
lifted the latch. 

“It’s Jeff!’’ she cried. 

‘‘Come away from that do’h!”’ 

Mrs. Moseby sprang forward, but the girl escap- 
ing her outstretched hands fled from the house. 

Across the barren dooryard she ran. The clouds 
had lifted, and in the pale starlight she saw Jeff 
standing under the locust-tree. As she ran towards 
him she heard the house door slam and the grating 
of its bolt. 

‘‘They ’ve come,’’ whispered the man, when she 
stood beside him. 

Mary Loo pressed a hand to her lips to stifle a 
ery that trembled there. 

“Two of ’em!’’ he continued. ‘‘I was watchin’ 
the river road, an’ I seen ’em when they come into 
it frum the pike. 1’d been crouchin’ in the weeds. 
I thought they ’d come that-a-way.’’ 

He paused, trying to see her face more clearly. 

“‘Go on—go on!’’ she whispered. 

“I felt sure they ’d come on this heah business, 
an’ when they got off their horses and struck off 
under the trees I know’d it fer certain.’ 

“Yes, yes; hurry!”’ 

‘IT follered ’em a bit, tell I was sure they was 
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comin’ this heah way, an’ then I come on straight 
up the bluff. They cain ’t lead their horses up the 
bluff. They ’ll have to skirt along by the road.’’ 

‘‘What else?’’ 

‘That ’s all. They ain’t had time to git heah, 
the way they come. But they’re comin’, Mary 
Loo. I don’t know’s Jim is heah, but ef he is, he 
oughter be wahn’d.’’ 

She trembled as she clutched the tree-trunk for 
support. The night air was heavy with the odor of 
locust-blossoms, and smothered her. She turned 
her face towards the yard, gasping for breath; her 
eyes caught sight of the house-window and of her 
mother-in-law’s white head bent over her Bible. 
But the old woman’s lips were motionless; she 
was not reading, she was listening, listening for 
the footsteps which even now, perhaps, were com- 
ing stealthily on, under the trees by the roadside. 
And the man they sought was there in the house- 
loft, unwarned, with only that white-headed old wo- 
man to defend him! Again the hopelessness of it 
overwhelmed the girl, and her sobs broke out once 
more. 

‘‘Hush! Hush, Mary Loo!’’ whispered Jeff, lay- 
ing a great hand gently upon her shoulder. ‘‘Do n’t 
ery. I know you don’t altogether trust me, but 
I’d do anything fer you. It ain’t that I’m carin’ 
so much fer Jim; but you. I’ve—’’ he hesitated, 
drawing a hand nervously across his mouth. ‘‘Well 
you know it, Mary Loo; I’ve loved you allus.’’ 
He stopped confusediy, abashed by his own bold- 
ness. But the girl did not chide him for his 
avowal; she seemed not to have heard him. Her 
sobs were hushed, and she stood erect, her face 
turned from him, her head inclined a little as 
though she listened to something other than his 
voice. Suddenly she grasped his hand. 

‘*You will help me?’’ she whispered. 

‘*You know it,’’ he answered. 

‘‘Then come.”’ 

She moved silently away from the tree, passing 
cautiously into the shadow of one near by, Jeff fol- 
lowing on tiptoe. ‘Lhey skirted the yard, going 
towards the stable. Once Mary Loo glanced back, 
when, with a quick indrawing of her breath, she 


placed herself by Jeff’s side, next the yard, and so. 


they. slipped on under the trees until they reached 
the stable. 

“‘Go in and saddle the horse in the right-hand 
stall,’? she said. ‘‘You’ll find the saddle and 
bridle there.’’ 

The man obeyed her unquestioningly, and while 
he fumbled rapidly in the dark, she stood in the 
door-way, her eyes peering sharply into the night. 
Before Jeff had finished, something crept silently 
into the starlight south of the house and passed 
thence under a tree, when it halted—a black patch 
against the darkness. Mary Loo’s eyes did not 
leave that black patch as Jeff led the horse from 
the stall and stood beside her in the door. 

‘‘Take the road to the north,’’ she whispered. 
‘Ride straight on to the Liberty pike, and then 
turn west. You know the old Nixon house? Don’t 
stop till you get there.’’ 

‘“‘Ts Jim thar?’’ he asked. 

Mary Loo winced a little at the question. 


‘‘Never mind where he is. You’re doing this 
for me. If you get there and tell old man Nixon 
what’s happened, it’s all you need do. It’s a 


' dangerous thing—are you willing?’ 


‘Fer your sake, Mary Loo, I’d go plum’ to——’’ 

She interrupted him quickly. 

‘‘Then start. There ’s no time to lose.’’ 

They passed from the doorway, the man leading 
the horse, the woman placing herself between him 
and the black patch under the tree. Across the 
yard they glided, to the road, and as they stood 
there under the pale stars she suddenly threw her 
arms about his neck. 

‘*Kiss me!’’ she murmured, thickly. 

For an instant the man gazed at her with wide, 
bewildered eyes. Then, with quick outgushing of 
his breath, he caught her slender form close to 
his, covering her upturned face with hungry 
kisses. 

‘‘Now, quick! quick!’’ she urged, trying to free 
herself from his tight arms. He clung to her, rain- 
ing his kisses upon her face. 

‘‘For my sake, Jeff! For my sake,’’ she plead. 

With a sigh he withdrew his arms and leapt into 
the saddle. As he did so a pistol shot rang out, 


clear and sharp in the still night. 
put the spurs to him!’’ 


‘For God’s sake! 
screamed the woman. 

He obeyed her command, and the horse plunged 
forward. Another shot cut the air. It missed its 
mark, and Jeff sped onward down the road. Like 
swift-rushing shadows, two horsemen leapt from 
under the trees in hot pursuit. Mary Loo waited 
until the hoof-beats of the flying horses dwindled 
to silence. Then, with something between a sob 
and a laugh upon her lips, she turned and ran to 
the house. 

Mrs. Moseby had opened the door, and stood a 
bold, defiant figure against the lamplight. 

‘‘What ’s this shootin’?’’ she demanded, as Mary 
Loo turned the corner of the house. 

The girl made no reply, but, mounting the low 
doorstep, pushed the questioner to one side. 

‘‘Answer me!”’ said the old woman, clutching at 
her. 

Mary Loo turned upon her wildly. ‘‘If you stop 
me now, I’ll kill you!’’ she cried. 

She seemed to have grown suddenly taller. Her 
face was ghastly white, save for a spot of vivid red 
on either cheek. Her meek eyes were ablaze, and 
the elder woman, quailing before their strange 
light, stood in mute bewilderment as the girl passed 
swiftly into the back room and thence to the loft 
above. Even the sound of excitedly murmuring 
voices from the loft failed to arouse Mrs. Moseby 
to action, and not until she heard the tread of a 
man’s feet upon the uncovered floor, followed by 
the grating of a bolt slipped from its catch, did she 
move from the corner where her daughter-in-law 
had pushed her. Then she sprang towards the 
back room, calling: 

‘¢Jim!’? 

‘*You are too late. He’s gone,’’ replied Mary 
Loo’s voice, with a triumphant ring, and a moment 
later the fleet patter of the mare’s hoofs outside 
gave proof to her words. 
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‘‘What have you done?’’ cried the old woman, 
shrilly. 

-Mary Loo came slowly through the doorway, 
pressing a hand to her brow. She sighed wearily, 
and sank into a chair. 

‘*T have saved my husband,’’ she said. After a 
moment she whispered, as though speaking to 
herself: ‘“They may come back when they find he 
is——’’ The sentence died unfinished upon her 
white lips. Then with a strange smile, she cried 
out: ‘‘Let them come! He’s gone! He’s gone!’’ 

~ . . * 

The next morning a neighbor came up the hill 
from the north, leading a horse. Leaving the ani- 
mal in the stable, he passed to the front of the 
house, where Mrs. Moseby sat upon her doorstep 
in the sunshine, knitting doggedly. 

‘‘Mawnin’, Mis’ Moseby,’’ said the man. ‘‘I’ve 
lef’ a horse in the stable that belongs to you ’uns.”’ 


The old woman’s black eyes disappeared behind _ 


their lids for a moment. 

‘A horse of our’n?’’ she asked. 

‘Yes ’um. Foun’ saddled an’ bridled, a-wan- 
derin’ roun’ the Liberty pike.’’ 

Mrs. Moseby clenched her knitting-needles 
fiercely. Her voice was grown suddenly husky. 

‘‘Was it the mare?’’ she asked, almost in a whis- 

er. 


‘“‘No’m. The other ’un. An’ the curus’est thing . 


is that Jeff Lowder must a ben ridin’ the hoss.’’ 

‘‘Jeff Lowder?”’ 

‘Yes ’um. Leastwise Jeff was foun’ not fer 
off.’’ 

He paused a moment to enjoy the eager curiosity 
in Mrs. Moseby’s face. ‘‘Jeff was foun’ not fer 
off, a-layin’ in the road—dead!’’ He drawled the 
word out unctuously, happy in the knowledge that 
he was the first to tell a new and startling story. 
The old woman made no comment, but her eyes 
fairly burned his face. 

‘‘He ‘pears to a ben shot in the back; half a 
“dozen times, an’ any one of ’em would a killed him. 
Ter’ble, ain’t it?’’ 

‘‘Ter’ble.’’ ; 

‘An’ queer his bein’ on one of yer horses. You 
ain’t got no notion how he come by it?’’ 

There was a strange expression in the yellow old 
face before him as the woman replied: 

‘*Yes, I have got a notion how he come by it! ’F 
anybody asks you, you kin tell ’em Jeff Lowder 
stole that horse.’’ 

‘That ’s not so!’’ 

Mrs. Moseby and her visitor turned with startled 
faces towards the open door. Mary Loo was stand- 
ing there, white and motionless. 

‘*T loaned that horse to Jeff,’’ she said. 

The man gazed blankly at her, pulling confusedly 
at his grizzled beard. He waited for her to ex- 
plain her words, but she stood silent, with her 
eyes fixed unseeingly upon the distant river that 
lay like a band of burnished bronze in the sunlight. 

‘*Well,’’ he said at last, turning perplexedly to 
Mrs. Moseby, ‘‘I must be goin’ on. They ’ve took 
Jeff’s body to Crenshaw’s. It’s a cur’us business. 
Tt plum’ beats me.’’ 

He shuffled away, turning once or twice to look 





back at the two women. As he disappeared at a 
bend in the road the old woman resumed her knit- 
ting. 

‘*You was a fool to tell him that,’’ she said. 

The air was sweet with the scent of locust-blos- 
soms, and the bees hummed joyously among the 
flowers in the white sunlight. A soft breeze slip- 
ped up the hill from the river and touched the 
women’s faces caressingly. Mrs. Moseby’s needles 
clicked steadily on. After a time she raised her 
eyes and glanced at the still figure in the doorway. 

“T’ll take back all them mean things I said las’ 
night,’’ she said, with a strange note of shyness in 
her voice. 

Mary Loo made no answer. Her gray eyes were 
looking out full of horror into the gentle spring 
day that rested like a benediction upon the world. 

ANTHONY LELAND. 








THE STORY OF A PLAY 
THE FIRST VIOLIN 


BY 
J. I. C. CLARKE AND MERRIDAN PHELPS 


HERE are many funny things about this 
dramatization of Jessie Fothergill’s popu- 
lar novel. 

But, then, there are funny things 
about the novel itself. Of course, it is sacrilegious 
to say so, for we all love the novel. It is one of 
those books, like Trilby, that appeal to our affec- 
tions, rather than to ‘our brains, if we have any. 
In other words, to quote Kipling— 

“It’s pretty, but is it art?’’ 

Of course, when Kipling said that he meant to be 
satirical. Strange as it may seem, Kipling is one 
of those writers who prefer to appeal to the affec- 
tions. This is one reason why certain cold-blooded 
critics dislike him. So J. I. C. Clarke and Merri- 
dan Phelps (which, as Mr. Clarke has practically 
confessed, is only a thin disguise for Mr. Mansfield 
himself) may perhaps be forgiven for the method 
they have adopted with this play. At any rate, it 
is in harmony with the method of the book. 

Miss Fothergill’s novel, as everybody knows, 
is saturated with music, with sentimental music. 
Naturally, then, the evening began with the play- 
ing by the orchestra of songs made familiar in its 
pages. When the curtain rose we were introduced 
to the pension of Frau Schmidt, well repre- 
sented by that thoroughly competent actress, Miss 
Annie Clarke, who is at last winning appreciation 
outside of Boston, and to the room of Friedel 
Helfen, whom Mr. Arthur Forrest made quite as 
interesting as Miss Fothergill could wish. In spite 
of his adored music, Friedel was lonely, poor 
devil, because he had no one to love, and when he 
took a pistol from his desk and rolled his eyes and 
soliloquized, you felt that tragedy was in the air. As 
he was about to pull the trigger, Eugen Courvois- 
sier entered, bearing in his arms a child and speak- 
ing in the organ tones of Mr. Richard Mansfield. 
Eugen had just come to town to take the position 
of first violin in the orchestra to which Friedel 
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belonged, and he was looking for lodgings. It was 
night, and as the child was sleepy, what could be 
more natural than that the melancholy Friedel 
should offer to share his rooms with his new com- 
rade. That is, what could be more natural on the 
stage? So there we had a pretty little family pic- 
ture at the start, with motherly Frau Schmidt 
bustling, about with an armful of bedclothes in the 
background. 

The next scene landed us in ‘‘the railway station 
and restauration at Cologne.’’ The “‘restaura- 
tion!’’ You may be sure that the fine Teutonic hand 
of Merridan Mansfield Phelps revealed itself here. 
Is n’titanice word? It’s just the kind of word those 
cultured Americans use who have lived abroad 
for seven months, and, on their return home, speak 
English that is just a little queer. At the station 
we had some comedy. Such comedy! Haven’t 
you ever noticed what awful comedy plays have 
that appeal to the affections? There seems to be 
something antipathetical between the affections and 
genuine humor. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne could 
write something quite fine on this theme. Let us 
draw the veil over that comedy, and pass on to the 
meeting between May Wedderburn, whom Miss 
Lettice Fairfax, emancipated from the thraldom of 
Daly, made as English and as sweetly pretty as 
heart could wish. As in the book, May was on her 
way to Elberthal, was separated from her friends, 
and was prevented from catching her train. Then 
we saw her amusing meeting with Eugen, their 
lunch téte-4-téte, and the exposure of Eugen’s 
innocent deceit in keeping her waiting for several 
hours (how time flies on the stage!) through the bold 
declaration of Anna Sartorius that trains ran to 
Elberthal every half-hour! We had had a glimpse 
of Anna in the first act, when we saw that she was 
wicked; now we knew that she was also mean, 
and we were prepared to hate her. 

The second act brought us back to Frau 
Schmidt’s, and we found that Eugen and Frie- 
del had become as brothers; that is, as brothers are 
in plays that appeal to the affections. It was beauti- 
ful to see how Eugen’s son, the little Sigmund, 
adored Friedel, and to see also how happy Friedel 
had become. But Eugen was nothappy. In fact, 
he hinted to Friedel that he never could be happy; 
he even went so far as to reveal that his dead wife 
had committed a crime, and that he had taken the 
disgrace upon himself. In the book, you remem- 
ber, he kept dark about that. But withal he tried 
to be gay, and he told Sigmund, the boy, wonder- 
ful stories, more wonderful than any Miss Fother- 
gill ever thought of. There was one about a dread- 
ful wolf who ate up two good little boys and then 
fell asleep in the house of the poor widow, their 
mother. When the poor widow came home she 
found the wolf there and saw what had happened. 
But she was an awfully clever widow. She ran for 
a pair of sharp scissors that she kept in the house, 
and she ripped open the belly of that wolf, and the 
two boys hopped out. ‘‘And you may be sure she 
was very glad to see them.’’ Then she took two 
big rocks, and she placed them in the wolf’s belly 
and she sewed them up tight. Just imagine the 
feelings of that wolf on waking up! Was n’t it an 





MR. MANSFIELD IN THE FIRST VIOLIN 


awful punishment? Well, besides these stories, 
Sigmund was going to have a grand Christmas 
party given for him, and, just as they were getting 
ready, in came May Wedderburn looking for 
rooms. Face to face she met Eugen, and then 
what do you think she did? She cut him dead, 
because he had played that little trick on her at the 
statior! But Eugen had his revenge a few mo- 
ments later, when she tried to pay him for her 
share of the lunch they had eaten together. 
Wasn’t his repartee bright, though? But it 
served May right; as Miss Fothergill would have 
said, May felt awfully ‘‘cut up’’ about it. She 
must have felt worse when, after the Christmas 
party, Eugen rushed away and dragged May out 
of the water, where she had fallen while skating. 
On their return to the pension, the real love- 
making began, and very pretty it was, too, all the 
more pretty because Eugen was so sure that with 
that dark cloud in his life he never could win a girl 
so beautiful and gifted with so marvelous a voice. 
(Of course, you knew all the time that May had a 
lovely voice. Do n’t you remember how beautifully 
Miss Fothergill described it?) 

From Frau Schmidt’s we were transferred 
to the waiting-room in the concert-hall in Elberthal, 
where Herr von Francius was giving a con- 
cert, and where his favorite pupil, Miss Wed- 
derburn, was to make her début. Herr von 
Francius we found in despair because the artist 
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engaged to play his new composition had been 
taken ill, Then Eugen Courvoissier showed 
his nobility of character by offering to play the 
composition, for Von Francius had been jeal- 
ous of him and had treated him badly. You see, 
this is all different from the book, but it was clev- 
erly devised, and it made an interesting situation. 
Eugen covered himself with glory, and as ,for 
May, by her singing of the aria from Samson 
and Delilah, she brought the house down, The 
aria, by the way, was superbly given. How many 
people noticed, do you suppose, the line on the pro- 
m announcing that the singer was Miss Mar- 
erite Hall? As the concert progressed, Anna 
artorius, whom we had seen from time to time 
only to dislike the more, was getting in some fine 
work. ‘‘A splendid fellow, your musician!’’ she 
sneered to Karl Linders, one of Eugen’s de- 
voted friends. And then she repeated the awful 
scandal about’ Eugen. 
say, ‘‘What a nose for news’’ women of that sort 
have! Anna Sartorius might have made her 
fortune as a reporter for the New York World! 
Mr. Karl, however, would n’t believe the story, 
and before the whole orchestra and in presence of 
May he called on Eugen to scotch the lie! Then 
oceurred the great situation of the piece. Close of 
the third of four acts, you know. Eugen hung 
his head in shame. Oh, let the curtain drop. 
“Blute nur, liebes Herz!’’ 

In the last act, we found Eugen a soldier brave 
and covered with honors, in the chapel of Roth- 
enfels Castle. His regiment happened to be quar- 
tered near by. Like many another real and imag- 
inary sinner before him, iS had sought relief in 
the society of bullets. In literature there seems to 
be a strong rivalry between the army and the 
monastery. What could be more natural than that 
Eugen should have drifted into the chapel and 
should there be recognized as the brother of the 
lord and master of the estate, and addressed as 
‘“‘Count?’’ But we knew all along that he belonged 
to one of the finest families. By another of those 
chances that make plays that appeal to the affections 
so much better than real life, Sigmund, who had 
been sent to his uncle, appeared, and a few mo- 
ments later May Wedderburn happened along 
and had a touching interview with Eugen, and for 
the first time May confessed her love for him. She 
did n’t need to be told by the now repentant 
Anna Sartorius, who happened along, too, that 
he was the most maligned of men, Then the count 
happened along, and we had a beautiful reunion 
of tried and happy hearts. Oh, how perfectly the 
drama reproduces nature! 

Do you wonder that even at the fag end of the 
season a play like this should make one of the 
biggest hits of the year? It pays to appeal to the 
affections. Mr. Mansfield will make more friends 
by his performance of Eugen than by the much 
stronger and more artistic work that he is capable 
of doing. Still, on the whole, it is a very clever 
performance, mannered and affected here and 
there, to be sure, but very deftly sustained. 
Throughout the piece Mr. Mansfield introduced 
several ‘‘stunts’’ which show how versatile he is. 


As the newspaper men - 


He drops into German with wonderful facility; he 
sings with touching sweetness; he tells fairy stories 
with the air of a born raconteur. He has not 
had a chance to give so many expressions of his 
talent since he sang in comic opera. He is sup- - 
ported, too, by very serviceable players, and the 
whole production may be witnessed with pleasure 
and edification by any refined family. Ww. 
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HEROES BY LAND AND SEA 


THE GENERAL MANAGER’S Story: OLD TIME REMINISCENCES. 
OF RAILROADING IN THE UNITED StatTes.—By Herbert 
Elliot Hamblen. 12mo. The Macmillan Company. 


Spun-YaRN: SEA StToRIES.—By Morgan Robertson. 

Harper & Brothers. 

BOUT a sailor of the sea, a scout of the 
prairie, a hunter of the woods there has al- 
ways shone anauraof romance. Thechief element 
of this has probably been the personal danger that 
each has had to undergo, and the strong relf-reliance 
and quickness of resource which it has developed. 
We have felt that they were men. Now we have, 
through Mr. Hamblen, another sort of hero. In 
his book, the brakeman, fireman, and engineer of a 
railroad are seen to be of the same sturdy breed as 
the sailor and the pioneer. 

To be sure, we have already had Mr. Cy Warman, 
but he writes short stories, and short stories are epi- 
sodic. Any kind of a man can be heroic in an episode, 
but only a hero can be so in the continued incident 
of a novel. There we learn to appreciate the fiber 
that makes him. When he fronts death in a para- 
graph, accomplishes a narrow escape in a sentence, 
and turns over the next page in calm continuation 
of every-day duty, dismissing into the past the 
moment that pinned him beneath flaming wrecks, 
or carried him by a hair’s breadth beyond the pur- 
suing load of a ‘‘wild train,’’ then we feel that we 
are grasping hands with one of the strong. There 
is flesh and blood in him. We like his Anglo- 
Saxon continence of emotion, his brevity and clear- 
ness of description. Ever after, our rides on trains 
have anew interest. We appreciate the harsh disci- 
pline, the work, the bravery, the devotion, and the 
sterling worth of the invisible men who are respon- 
sible for us. And from it we gain a new conception 
of the man himself. He is of a race apart from 
ours, just as is the sailor and the plainsman. His 
physical courage in the face of accidents and his 
fellow-men, his peculiar freedom among his kind 
which delivers into his use the force of muscle and 
the left lead as his surest method of holding his 
own, his rooted traditions as to the customs of his 
craft—all these are exotic. He lives his own life 
completely. He crosses the fence of his “‘right of 
way’’ much as though he were on shore leave. In 
bringing before us this man and this life, Mr. 
Hamblen has given us a new type. 

But there is more than this interest in the book. 
The American people enjoy hugely three things— 
to be told a good deal about something of which 
they know a little, whence comes the vogue of the 


12mo. 
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popular-technical; to be told the development from 
small things of any true success, and to be shown 
the inside mechanism of machinery. The Man- 
ager’s Story does this clearly and with the 
stamp of truth. There is absorbing interest in it 
all. Even the discharge of a man or the reporting 
of repairs are so real that they hold our close at- 
tention. 

From the author of On Many Seas we expect 
no less than vigorous expression and realistic de- 
tail, nor are we disappointed. Mr. Hamblen takes 
extraordinary things so much for granted, and tells 
their details with such simple matter of course, 
that his style is as refreshing as a green tree over 
a high brick wall. There has been nothing re- 
cently written with more of the thrill of genuine 
excitement in it than the account of the flight down 
the mountain before the unmanageable train of 
heavy freight. Again, in three brief sentences the 
author tells of how a heavy boiler rolling down a 
hill only just missed going over him by a lucky de- 
flection. There is life in it, and we breathe deep of 
its clear oxygen. Yet for all that, the style is not 
literary. If we were captious, we could find fault 
extensively; but we will not, for in spite of its de- 
fects, it makes its impression. Nor is the story 
itself well constructed. It has the interest of per- 
sonal experience until the promotion of the narra- 
tor is carried beyond the engineer’s cab—then it 
plainly becomes theoretical. There seems to be a 
sharp break at that point, and the remaining pages, 
happily few, are written to fill out the logical se- 
quence. It is necessary in justice to the title that 
the man become conductor, telegrapher, superin- 
tendent, manager—therefore he is pushed along 
the line of promotion—but the vitality of the tale 
leaves it when it sheds its oily overalls, and washes 
its grimy hands. 

To turn from Mr. Hamblen to Mr. Robertson is 
like going from the street to the theater. _ The play 
is good—extraordinarily so—for the men are strong 
men with undiluted passions and pluck, the inci- 
dents are dramatic, and the stage settings are good. 
We are well satisfied. 

The five tales that make up the book are varied 
in theme, but have underneath them the same 
thought—the glorification of individual might, and 
the yet impressing of its helplessness in the face 
of mightier forces, such as fate, circumstance, and 
the sea. They are written with a repression that 
is fine, and with a forceful appreciation of the power 
of a situation or a condition that prints them 
strongly on the memory. We are not likely to 
forget the Freed Black or Captain Swarth and his 
Pirates. 

The stories deal with improbable, though not 
impossible, conditions—a loss of memory for thirty 
years, brought about by a blow on the head, and 
a subsequent restoration under exactly the same 
circumstances; the bringing into port through a 
howling gale of a dismasted schooner by a useless 
tramp, who was, nevertheless, a born mechanic; 
the capture of a Scotch-manned slaver by a negro- 
manned pirate, the confinement of the Scotchmen 
in the slave-hold, their madness, the lunatic-sailed 
ship, and their fearful revenge; the mixing of a 


cargo of cotton and acid. in a derelict’to produce 
gun-cotton, the ramming of it by a Spanish cruiser, 
and its explosion; the tossing by an earthquake: 


wave of a junk and a pirate up the side of a hill,: 


by which the pirate was smashed and the junk left. 
intact, the agreement that the pirates were to 
launch the junk and were to receive passage in it 
in return, the fierce toil to accomplish this, and the 
final catastrophe—these are the bare materials. 
But from them there is evolved a spirit of power 
and weirdness. They take hold. In spite of the 
improbability of the events, there is an impression 
of the inevitable in them which assures the reader 
of their truth. 

It is a curious fact that in these two books, each 
showing in its own way the strength of man, there 
is scarcely even an incidental woman. 








WHO’S WHO 


WHo’s WuHo, 1898.—Edited by Douglas Sladen, 12mo, 
Adam and Charles Black. $1.75, 


INCE Mr. Douglas Sladen has taken hold of 
Who’s Who he has certainly gone far. to- 
wards making it what’s what, and the success. 
which has made a second year on the same broad- 
ened lines possible and profitable is well deserved. 
It is not perfect; but it contains a deal of informa- 
tion not to be had elsewhere, and it answers the 
question implied in its title compendiously and 
with substantial accuracy. In fact, its use might- 
be made compulsory with great advantage to the 
staffs of sundry international journals now remark- 
able for their lofty handling of subjects without. 
their own narrow limits, in which 7 not the 
slightest regard to previous accomplishment on the 
part of the persons whose works they are supposed 
to review. For there is really nothing in English 
to take the place of these biographies of living per- 
sons and personages, the more that they exhibit, 
for the most part, all the naivetés of the unac- 
customed autobiographer. And, as it is especially 
rich in such notices of young men and women of 
letters, it has already become a sort of literary hot- 
house or foreing-bed, in which budding geniuses 
bourgeon and bear, however prematurely, their 
first fruits of fame. 

Enhancing its value this year is a table of Brit- 
ish proper names not pronounced as they are 
spelled—names of the Marjoribanks type— 

There was once a person named Cholmondeley, 
Who lived in a manner quite holmondeley; 
Said he: ‘It is plain, 
To be sure, but again 
It cannot be said that it’s slolmondeley.’’ 


a table which the American views with a species. 
of pained surprise, having always supposed a 
knowledge of these orthoépic vagaries to be acquired 
by the Briton instinctively—there appearing to be 
really no other manner in which such idiosyncra- 
sies could be gained. That the list is quite incom- 
plete, omitting such names as Blackstone, Bohun, 
Bouverie, Coutts, De Gex, Mohun, Parnell, Vaux, 
and scores more; that it is frequently inaccurate, as. 
in the pronunciation of Farquhar (the same as 
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Thackeray’s Harry Forker), Saumerez (almost al- 
ways summery), Chaworth (which is here called 
“6 orth’’), and others; and that it should omit 
a ‘number of American patronymics of the same 
kind, like Beall (bell in Virginia), Crowninshield 
(crunshle on Cape Cod), Talliaferro (tulliver 
through the South), Sellover (slover, in New York 
and Pennsylvania) and a hundred more—all these 
things are to be expected when the subject has been 
given such recent attention. 

The list of pen names has been amplified, though 
the error of calling a married woman’s maiden 
name a ‘‘pseudonym’’ is repeated, and Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson’s middle name is given as 
Lewis, just as it was printed erroneously last year. 
Among the more notable omissions are Bertha M. 
Clay—Charlotte Mary Braeme, Carmen Sylva—- 
Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, Joaquin Miller— 
Cincinnatus H. Miller, and Sydney’ Yendys—Syd- 
ney Dobell. There is a newly-inserted necrology, 
which would have had its value enhanced twenty- 
fold by adding the dates of death to the names. In 
Part I there are also long lists of lords and ladies 
of high degree, dukes, marchionesses, baronets, K. 
8S. I. E.’s, G. C. B.’s, G. C. V. O.’s, and all the 
other assorted things which Americans love to read 
about so dearly, as the worn-out ‘‘peerages’’ in all 
our public reference libraries attest. 

Part II, as before, is devoted to the biographical 
sketches which, as has been remarked, are so 
largely autobiographical. This lends to the pages 
a charm quite indescribable, as when Mr. Hall 
Caine reluctantly admits that he ‘‘had a good deal 
to do with the breakdown of the three-volume 
novel,’’ or M. Henri Blowitz tempts the pun which 
always comes to mind on the mention of his name, 
by artlessly remarking that he has, among a host of 
other journalistic marvels, ‘‘written more than 4,000 
columns inthe Times.’’ There are more Americans 
included than there were last year, but we are dis- 
posed to quarrel with a system—or lack of system 
—which permits the name of Mr. William Living- 
ston Alden to be inserted and not the name of Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; of Mr. Arthur Warren and 
not of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith; of Mr. Stephen 
Crane and not of the Rev. John Banister Tabb, and 
many more, Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, Mr. Elihu 
Vedder, and other painters, designers, and sculp- 
tors among them. A little painstaking here could 
not fail to repay the trouble it would take; for 
there is no good reason why Who’s Who should 
not flourish in the United States as well as it does 
in England, though it assuredly should not sell for 
3s. 6d. in the one country, and $1.75, more than 
double, in the other. 








NEGRO JARGON FROM A NEGRO’S POINT 
OF VIEW 


FOLKS FROM Drxtz.—By Paul Laurence Dunbar. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


E understand that Mr. Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar is a negro; but whether he is of the 
full blood or a mulatto, quadroon, or octoroon, we 






































are not informed. The question of color is of im- 
portance only from the ethnological position; for 
we cannot see how a colored man has any advantage 
over a'white in the matter of making good litera- 
ture out of what is obtainable from Southern life. 
It is curious to observe, however, how much criti- 
cism, favorable or unfavorable, has been affected 
in Mr. Dunbar’s case by the fact. that he is a negro 
and at the same time an author. 
Nobody has seemed to expect that a review of 
one of Mr. Dunbar’s books would ever be written 
without making a strong point of his African line- 
age. ‘The obvious foundation of this is the assump- 
tion that he is a negro of the full blood, a repre- 
sentative of his race, and therefore in his genius a 
triumph of the sons of Ham. It would, indeed, 
be a notable fact if a pure-blood negro should write 
a book and that book should be a piece of fine lit- 
erary art, the expression of a rare and original 


- genius. 


But we are not especially curious on this point. 
We prefer to read these twelve stories of Folks 
From Dixie with regard to themselves, and not 
having the author’s pedigree at all in view. Are 
these stories of value (and if so, to what extent?) 
as works of art? Do they set forth the life they 
are made to represent with an appreciable stroke of 
originality? Or are they mere echoes caught from 
the genius of Harry Stilwell Edwards, of Joel 
Chandler Harris, of Thomas Nelson Page? 

Regarded as literature, Mr. Dunbar’s book dis- 
closes no distinguishing gift of style. The stories 
are imagined with considerable accuracy and told 
very cleverly ; but they are not able to clutch atten- 
tion and hold it fast. The negro life in them is 
authentic, yet not remarkably interesting. It is 
life without background and without aérial per- 
spective. There is wanting, too, the entourage 
of picturesque circumstances. 

Mr. Dunbar feels keenly, and expresses in good 
measure the grotesque elements of negro life in the 
South, and in some of his sketches contrasts be- 
tween black and white are amusingly thrust upon 
us. His pathetic passages are not very successful, 
nor is his humor as rich as that common to his peo- 
ple in the days of slavery when they bandied 
jocularities around the corn-pile at husking time. 

Regarded as stories to read and toss aside, this 
dozen has value. Each sketch will repay reading. 
There is a smile on every page, a good laugh 
here and there, and everywhere the entertainment 
easily afforded by simple pictures of droll and 
vaguely humorous characters. 

The artist, Mr. E. W. Kemble, who made the 
eight full-page illustrations for Mr. Dunbar’s book, 
has done his part well. Evidently he felt the cari- 
cature in most of the stories, and therefore gave his 
pictures a strong touch of exaggeration, which is 
much heightened in those done in colors, especially 
when a ‘‘preachin’ bruddah”’ is the sitter. Taking 
the book as a whole, it is an engaging hammock 
companion for the afternoon of a hot day—good 
to go to sleep over with a gentle grin on one’s face 
and the patois of Mr. Dunbar’s Dixie-folk slowly 
dying out of one’s mind. Without being in any 
way remarkable, it is a successful volume. 
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Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood’s Book of Reminiscences 


Is Now Ready for Delivery 


By Mrs. M. E. W. SxHERwoop, author of “ An Epistle to Posterity,” etc. 
Illustrated from many rare and hitherto unpublished portraits. 


8vo, cloth, gilt binding, 300 pages. Price, $2.50. 


The following opinions of the press show what a remarkable success 
the book is having: 


“Here & There & Everywhere, re- 
miniscences, by that woman with a 
wonderful memory, Mrs. M, E, W. 
Sherwood, is a most fascinating book, 
quotable on every page, filled with 
scraps of conversation, anecdotes of 
great people and descriptions of noted 
gatherings, The book is handsomely 
bound and printed.”—Chicago News. 


“Mrs. Sherwood has met, sooner 
or later, almost everybody worth 
knowing. She forgets the unpleasant 
things about these acquaintances, and 
says only the kind things. There are 
few books of recollections as amiable 
in spirit as hers. One longs for a 
little more tartness, now and then ; 
but one is grateful to Mrs. Sherwood 
for the amount of pleasant entertain- 
ment she nevertheless gives.”—Buf- 
alo Express.' 


“Her book is charming because of 


its naturalness and the delightful way 


in which she introduces the reader 
to the famous people she has met. 
The book is of absorbing interest, and 
is finely illustrated with photographs 
of many of the renowned persons of 
whom the author writes. The reader 
can but feel that the volume opens a 
new door into the wide, wide world, 
affording views which the majority 
of people can only enjoy through 
other eyes than their own.” — Los 
Angeles Times. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publishers, 


CHICAGO Herbert S. Stone & Co. _—new vork 











































F rince Napoleon. 


(One of the many rare illustrations from Mrs. Sherwood’s volume.) 
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‘“‘In proportion as society refines, 
new books must ever become 
more necessary” § __ Gojdsmith 
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COMPANY, Chicago 
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Baring Lakeside Press, 

R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Printers of 
The Chap-Book. Ex- 
ceptional facilities for 
the production of Pri- 
vate Editions, In Me- 
moriams, Genealogies, 
and ail Books requiring 
tasteful treatment and 
careful execution. The 
Lakeside Press Build- 
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and Polk St., Chicago. 
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TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago, des 
meet the needs of boys of the public sc 
year: Send for prospectus. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, Ill. 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
Hon, Tuomas A. Moran, LL.D., Dean 


Three course for degree of LL.B. Two year course admits to 
Bar of this State on motion. For further information, address 


ELMER E. BARRETT, Sec’y, Chicago, Ill. 





Preventing 
Curing. 


The most wonderful strides in medica’ 
science have been in the direction of Jre- 
venting disease. A few cents invested 
in ‘‘ Sanitas’’ saves untold suffering and 
anxiety, caused by sickness in the home. 


How to have chesonghly sanitary surroundings is 
told im a pamphlet by King zett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price 10 cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West ssth Street, New York City. 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 





Drexel Biddle’s Announcement 


JUST PUBLISHED ! 
TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The Revenge of Lucas Helm 
By AuGusTE BLONDEL 
With a beautiful frontispiece by Edward 
Holloway 
This is a story of psychological interest. 
The scenes are laid in Nuremberg. 
Cloth, 12mo, Gold top, 100 pp. Price 50 cts. 


A Duel with Destiny and 
Other Stories 


By EpitH TowNSEND EVERETT 
Illustrated 

Cloth, Gilt top, 12mo., 184 pp. Price, 75 cts. 

This volume is bound to attract universal 
attention — not only on account of the finished 
style and extraordinary execution of the stories, 
but also because the author, Mrs. Everett, is 
recognized as one of the foremost women 
journalists in America, 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent postage 
prepaid on receipt of the price. 


DREXEL BIDDLE, Publisher 
Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA 





THE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 


$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
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245 East 56th Street, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK. 












































R ADVERTISEMENTS 
_— wit uj yeu oN olel eyed ol fo 
iS When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 2 
iS Books | 
2) 
| Save on Books | 
Whenever you need any book, a 
al or any information about books, 5 
a 
fe write to me and you will re- z 
a ceive prompt attention and low 5 
| _ prices. : 
g My stock of books in all de- g 
a partments of literature is very 3 
al complete, 
2 An assortment of catalogues Z 
a ‘ : 
a ot fires sic - aie ane Z PRE dan nans mbes my of the Toading mt Chomfete ine 
ssced prices sent for a 10-cent Spat Rete soi Pabst “Malt. Extract, ‘The 
stamp. a ‘The name. saratesenr nae 4. 
2) — 
F. E. GRANT, : 
= 23 West 42d Street, New York. : 
J % : : . x 
a Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, = Matt K * 
mee Wie MMO MO eee ee The "Best Tonic 
4 
en Henry Blackwell 
One Complete en ackWwe 
Writing-machine 
5 BOOKBINDER 






mington 
Standard Typewriter 


It does not rely on 
one or two special fea- 
tures good enough to talk 
about, but upon all round 


Excellence and Durability 
which produce the Best 
Work all the time and lots 
of it. 


£END FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
NEW MODELS. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 








327 Broadway, New York. | 





| 


University Place, Cor. 10th Street 
NEW YORK 


SY 


BOOKBINDING in all varieties of 
leather, in single volumes or in 
quantities, at moderate prices. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING in 

which the best of material only is 
used, and in any'style, in the highest 
perfection of workmanship. 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., THE LAKESIDE 
PRESS, PRINTERS, CHICAGO 











